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hundred calls in his parish, and, as a commentary on the 
frequent remarks disparaging such work, he says that 
at least a thousand of these calls have been a blessing 
to him; that they have given him the strength, the in- 
sight, and the ability to understand, to interpret, and to 
minister to the innumerable needs of men and women. 
He says that ‘‘no ministry can succeed in the true sense 
unless it is taken out of the very hearts of the people 
and returned to them in a plenitude of grace.” 


st 


WE are constantly reminded of the fact that a dozen 
men and women may walk the same street, do business 
together, meet in social life, and yet in regard to religious 
questions be as far apart as the fifteenth century is from 
the twentieth. This remark is suggested by the reading 
of an excellent sermon of which the spirit is modern 
and humane, but which is based upon a literal accept- 
ance and interpretation of the story that Enoch did not 
die, but was translated at the age of three hundred and 
sixty-five years, and that his son Methuselah lived nine 
hundred and sixty-nine years, long enough to carry on 
the tradition of religion from Enoch to Noah. To one 
who accepts such a scheme, modern science with its 
doctrine of evolution means nothing. 


od 


EVERYTHING that comes to us, whether from the mis- 
sion fields abroad or from the discussions of missionary 
societies at home, gives us the impression that the effect 
of missionary work is twofold, and that the transforma- 
tion of missionary methods is quite as marked as the 
change wrought among the subjects of it. Indeed, we are 
inclined to believe that in China and Japan the mission- 
aries undergo a process of training which revolutionizes 
them rather more than their teaching Christianizes the 
“Natives.” The outcome of all this world-wide expe- 
rience is to be a new estimate of the meaning of religion 
and a reconsideration of the claims of those who, whether 
Christian or pagan, hold that they derive their authority 
from the power or powers that are supreme in heaven 
and earth. The result will be not a hodgepodge of 
religions, but a recognition of all that is divine and per- 
manent in every religious movement and institution. 


a 


In all movements of reform, whether in social life, 
in religion, in politics, or industrialism, the wheat and 
the tares must grow together until the harvest. This 
is a law of nature and human life from which hitherto 
there has been no escape. Now the critic of any move- 
ment always selects the tares for animadversion; the 
promoter of a movement points out its good qualities 
and admirable results. Both are dealing with the same 
state of things, and both would be gainers, if they could 
see things whole, as they are. If the enthusiastic promo- 
ter could see the tares in his field of labor and abate his 
zeal accordingly, if the censorious critic could see the 
wheat which is to be the reward of the husbandman and 
forget the tares or make allowance for them, both the 
promoter and the critic might come into more helpful 
relations and work more effectively for the common good. 


es 


WE hear much about the killing pace which wears 
out business men and their employees in these days of 
hurry and bustle. But a careful observer may note the 
fact that society is divided into two great classes, one 
of which, because its work is done with knowledge and 
skill and some regard for the high ends of all labor and 
effort, lives in an atmosphere of quiet. Unhasting, un- 
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resting they, of the first class, go on their appointed way 
with something of the regularity of the planets which obey 
the laws of the universe. ‘Those of the other class, whose 
lives are marked by strife, hurry, competition, and conten- 
tion, are those who are working at haphazard. ‘They are 
competing with one another in fields where competition is 
undesirable. They are trying to make skill in competi- 
tion and adroit methods of defeating their rivals take 
the place of competent endeavor and well-directed effort. 
Many of them are ground to pieces in the attritions of 
business because their incapacity forces them to adopt 
the pace that kills to avoid being cast to the scrap-heap 
of humanity. ; 


Stable Things. 


It was a long step towards civilization and the wisdom 
of a settled life when the primitive man learned that 
the corn which he found and ate in the harvest season 
could be saved through the winter, could be planted in 
the spring, and would yield a harvest in another year. 

After man became weather-wise for the day or the 
week it was an extension of wisdom for him to learn 
that he might, in the sowing season, disregard cold and 
cloud and wind and sow his seed for the warmth of the 
summer days and the ripening sun of September. 

Still greater was the expansion of wisdom when man 
learned not only to read the signs of the times, but also 
to discern the life and power and nature of that which 
lies behind the times, the tides, the seasons, the cycles 
of our common life. 

Human life is like the atmosphere which holds within 
itself not only the morning breeze and the passing shower 
and the overhanging cloud and the storm which sweeps 
across a continent, but also holds the bands of climate, 
the periods of the seasons, the trade-winds which sweep 
around the globe, the currents of air which pour from the 
equator down upon the poles, and from the poles flow 
back in freshing streams to the equator. 

Or, again, we may say that human life is like the ocean. 
We see upon its surface rippling waves dancing in the 
sunlight, the surf, the roller, the tide, the tumult of the 
storm. But we know what we do not see, that it silently 
heaves its mighty bulk in currents which reach from con- 
tinent to continent; that it keeps the equilibrium of the 
hemispheres; that it balances the weight of mountains 
as they rise and fall; that it guards the fastnesses of 
either pole, and by the easy sweep of its power brushes 
man out of its course as if indeed he were but a drop 
in the bucket. 

It is well in such stirring times as these in which we 
live to remember these things. He that observeth the 
wind and regardeth the clouds shall not sow or reap seed 
of any kind, whether in morals or religion, whether in 
politics or in social life. Each day brings a new breeze 
of unrest. ‘The air of each morning is agitated by some 
new phase of thought and feeling. Some new want gets 
utterance, some new discontent expresses itself. Omi- 
nous clouds arise. The shadow of some new form of 
oppression falls across the landscape, and men shiver 
with dread of what the greed and selfishness of pros- 
perous men may do. Clouds of threatening gloom 
suggest impending storms of popular wrath. There are 
blasts of tyranny and arrogant contempt for popular 
rights, and there are counter-blasts of revolution, anar- 
chy, and social distress. They who are weather-wise 
for the day watch this cloud threatening a storm in which 
the institutions of religion will go down, or that one 
out of which will come a cyclone of popular wrath against 
all organized society, or a peculiar glare in the sky which 
portends a drought of morality and the withering of the 
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virtues. They say we cannot sow in such a wind, we 
cannot reap while the clouds threaten. 

Meanwhile, they who are wise in sowing time reap in 
reaping time and have faith that each season will bring 
in due proportion its sunshine and stormy weather. 
They say that, take the ages together, seed-time and 
harvest have never failed, and that, take the world to- 
gether, there has come no wind that did not clear the 
air, no rain that did not nourish the soil, and no convul- 
sion of nature that did not leave the earth more habi- 
table and serviceable for man. ‘They see that the season 
is behind the weather, that the climate lies behind the 
season, that there is world weather which changes only 
to improve, and a cosmic weather in which the fortunes 
of worlds are maturing and provided for. 

Take together our ninety-five millions of American 
citizens,—men, women, and children,—native and for- 
eign born, black and white, aboriginal and immigrant, 
and in them all there are certain native, essential, and 
indestructible hopes, fears, desires, impulses, and in- 
stincts that can be counted on to preserve the equilib- 
rium of society, the stability of the State, and the con- 
tinuance of morality, religion, and the mutual rights and 
obligations which they require and imply. 

No party in politics can cause a blight to fali upon the 
common virtues. No partisan folly, no greed of pos- 
session or frenzy of anarchy can abrogate the common 
law of society, which is now what it always has been; 
namely, that the need of mutual dependence, mutual 
service, and mutual benefit constitute a mutual obliga- 
tion from which none can escape and prosper, from which 
indeed none can escape and long hold life together in 
this strenuous world. 

The roots of society, of religion, and of government 
lie far below the influence of the daily weather. Society 
in the American republic has shaken itself together under 
the laws which govern conduct, and has a stability which 
is maintained by energies as constant as the laws of force 
in the physical world. 


Defiance of Mrs. Grundy. 


A certain young clergyman of originality, strength of 
character and independence, observing one day that 
his church stood in need of a fresh coat of paint, en- 
deavored to interest the proper authorities in the matter 
and to have the house of worship put into a more pre- 
sentable condition. But lack of funds, the scarcity and 
dearness of labor, the near approach of winter, and other 
like foolish objections were urged until, with a sublime 
disregard of the supposed proprieties, the preacher 
donned his oldest clothes and, paint-pot in hand, at- 
tacked the job in person, mustering to his aid in this 
work of industrial art such recruits as he could kindle 
with something of his own zeal. And that young minis- 
ter’s power and influence increased mightily from that 
day. Not only was there no loss of priestly or manly 
dignity on his part, but a distinct gain in considera- 
tion and public esteem. A certain rich neighbor of his, 
on the other hand, would think it degrading and prepos- 
terous for him even to mow his own law or harness his 
own horses; and doubtless the spectacle of Mr. Montague 
Moneybags engaged in either of these wholesome exer- 
cises would excite some amused comment, and might not 
immediately tend to promote either his own self-esteem 
or the regard entertained for him in social and com- 
mercial circles. 

Why is it that one person enjoys a delightful freedom 
of action and can never be imagined as losing a particle 
of dignity by any work or play he may choose to engage 
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in, while another is cramped and fettered by forms and 
ceremonies and cannot, with any ease or grace, set foot 
outside the conventional treadmill? The latter person 
is unaware of his bondage, and regards most seriously 
the part he so scrupulously fills in maintaining the es- 
tablished order, throwing himself into an apoplexy of 
righteous wrath whenever some trivial form or meaning- 
less custom is: violated. He never dreams that these 
outward and perishable garments of convention must 
as necessarily be shed at intervals and replaced with 
fresh ones as must the leaves of the trees. To cling to 
them is death, and to attack savagely the innovator who 
saves him and the rest of the world from becoming stuck 
fast and helpless in the “cake of custom”’ is not only fool- 
ishness, but ingratitude. The breaker of new roads is 
as much entitled to our thanks as is the discoverer of 
new and fertile lands. A sign recently placed in the 
Metropolitan Park district of Boston asks the drivers 
of vehicles not to run in ruts. The temptation to run 
in a smoothly worn track must be great to coachmen 
and chauffeurs, as indeed it is to all of us; but the mani- 
fest result, if every one yielded to this impulse, would 
be disastrous to good roads. 

Emerson long ago reminded us that “there is nothing 
settled in manners, but the laws of behavior yield to 
the energy of the individual,” and that “good sense and 
character make their own forms every moment, and 
speak or abstain, take wine or refuse it, stay or go, sit 
in a chair or sprawl with children on the floor, or stand 
on their head or what else soever in a new and aborigi- 
nal way.’ Carlyle could calmly seat himself in Queen 
Victoria’s presence, saying he knew she would excuse 
it in an old man like him; and William Penn could com- 
posedly keep his hat on before the king, even though the 
latter removed his own with the remark that only one was 
accustomed to remain covered in his company. It is 
these little marks of character that refreshingly remind 
the observer how much more the man himself signifies 
than any rule of etiquette. Sir Hubert von Herkomer, 
in his late book of reminiscences, pays repeated tribute 
to the fineness and strength of his father’s character, 
and shows him to be a man worthy of the profound 
respect and admiration entertained for him by his gifted 
son. And this filial regard suffered no abatement from 
the exceedingly trying conditions of the family life in 
a home where the extremes of poverty were not un- 
known. At one time, the son tells us, “it devolved on 
my father and myself to do household work,—cooking, 
washing up dishes, keeping the kitchen clean, answering 
the front door,—my task mostly,—and so on. In wash- 
ing up dishes my father never thrust his hands into the 
hot water, but in the most artistic way manipulated the 
little soft, loose rag with the end of a short stick around 
the plate or dish, holding the part that projected beyond 
the water between the first finger and thumb of the left 
hand.” ‘The image of this large-framed, generously pat- 
terned Bavarian cabinet-maker, wood-carver, and artist 
standing at his humble domestic task in the little kitchen, 
whose three walls he could touch without changing his 
position (the fourth being rendered inaccessible by the 
table at which the family ate their meals), has something 
singularly attractive in it; and the unruffled composure 
with which he ordered the family life, without regard to 
outside criticism or disapproval, is beautiful to contem- 

late. 
Of all the deep-seated differences that divide humanity 
into opposing camps, into idealists and realists, Platon- 
ists and Aristotelians, progressives and reactionaries, and 
so on, none is more marked than that separating the con- 
vention-observing and the convention-defying classes. 
Conservatives and radicals have ever been at daggers 
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drawn, and will never heartily sympathize with each 
other. The cast of mind that can recognize no virtue 
outside of what is traditional and sanctioned must always 
remain an enigma to the eager searcher for what is good in 
itself, and vice versa, although he who has shaken off the 
tyranny of custom is wont to be more tolerant of his ad- 
versary’s peculiarities than is the custom-enslaved person 
of his radical opponent’s unwillingness to bow to conven- 
tion. The enlightened progressive will generally yield 
a good-natured acknowledgment that it takes all sorts 
to make a world, but the bred-in-the-bone conservative 
can see no good whatever in upsetters of the established 
order. 


American Cnitarian Association. 


Notes of an Itinerant. 


I have just spent a week in Indiana and Ohio, a week 
full of crowded engagements, abounding in gracious hos- 
pitality and enriched by many encouraging experiences. 
The dedication of the beautiful new church in Indianap- 
olis on January 15 was the special event which drew me 
westward, and, apart from my keen interest in the wel- 
fare of the society and my close relationship with its his- 
tory during the last five years, there were personal rea- 
sons which made the service one from which I would 
not willingly have been absent. Mr. Wicks, the buoyant 
and dauntless minister of the Indianapolis church, and 
his untiringly helpful wife have done a piece of work 
in which not only a grateful parish, but our whole com- 
munion, can take abundant pride. Now it happens that 
I spoke at Meadville when Mr. Wicks graduated, that 
I helped to install him in his first parish in Passaic, N.J., 
and later to dedicate the church there; that I preached 
his installation sermon in his second charge at Brighton, 
and had some part in commissioning him to the work 
in Indianapolis, which he has carried forward with such 
fine spirit and such complete success. Of course I was 
glad of the chance to stand beside him again at the 
dedication of his new church. The building which his 
loyal and generous associates have erected is beautiful 
and commodious. Everything has been done with the 
finest taste and skill. The society is united, full of cour- 
age, and ambitious of service to the whole community. 
Its lay leaders distinguished themselves at the dedica- 
tion service by wise and fervent speech, and the com- 
munity at large testified by the crowded congregations 
and by many words of congratulation and praise to the 
place which the Unitarian church has already won in 
the respect and affection of right-minded people. It 
could hardly be otherwise; for in Indianapolis, as in many 
another city, the people of the Unitarian society are 
conspicuous for their public-spirited activity. The pro- 
gressive and preventive charities, the institutions of edu- 
cation and philanthropy and art, the civic reform move- 
ments, are largely administered by the members of this 
comparatively small but eminently serviceable group. 

The new church building is of brick and concrete, with 
open timber work and a roof of green tiles. The interior 
is especially handsome, and contains all the rooms and 
equipment needed in a modern church. The dedica- 
tion exercises continued through the week, with a meet- 
ing and reception by the Alliance on Monday, a musical 
evening on Tuesday, a young people’s reception on 
Wednesday, the dedication of the fine new organ, which 
is a special gift, on Thursday, and a dinner of the Men’s 
Club on Friday. My own part was to preach the Sunday 
morning sermon and give the dedication address in the 
evening. The next day, after an address at the high 
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school, I crossed the State to Dayton, Ohio, and in the 
evening met the trustees of the new Unitarian church 
there. 

The Dayton society is seven months old. It origi- 
nated in the meetings held under the auspices of the 
Publicity Department of the Association last spring. 
Considerable interest was then aroused and provisional 
organization effected; and in the fall a call was given 
to Rev. T. H. Marshall, who, with his able wife, is lead- 
ing the enterprise with zealous care. Dayton is a large, 
substantial, handsome city. It is best known as the 
site of the great National Cash~Register works, as the 
home of the Wrights of flying-machine fame, and as 
the headquarters of the very orthodox religious commun- 
ion known as the United Brethren. Religiously, it is 
exceedingly conservative. There is not even a Congre- 
gational church in this city of one hundred and sixteen 
thousand people. The prevailing religious influences 
are those of the Presbyterians and the United Brethren. 
Unitarians will remember how in the last presidential 
campaign certain Dayton ministers started the outrageous 
attacks upon Mr. Taft because of his Unitarian allegiance. 
In all such rigidly orthodox communities the people to 
whom religion means something more than a quotation 
of other people’s revolt from the existing churches. Many 
free, thoughtful, independent men and women find them- 
selves unable to accept the common interpretations of 
religion. They do not want dogma. They want life. 
The people of this habit of mind have welcomed a Uni- 
tarian movement and thrown themselves into it with 
generous good will. A considerable and rapidly increasing 
group of vigorous young men and women, most of whom 
have had no active connection with any of the older 
churches, has been gathered. Three generous members, 
who are of Quaker stock, have given a lot in the new 
residence section of the city, and the society is engaged 
in raising a subscription for the purchase of the adjoining 
lot, so as to, have ample space for an adequate church 
home. At present the services are held in an exceptionally 
appropriate and central place down town, the hall of the 
Young Women’s League. ‘This league is one of the best 
and most successful clubs for working women and girls 
that I have ever visited. It is administered by able and 
public-spirited women, many of whom now find them- 
selves naturally in the fellowship of the Unitarian Church, 
and it represents an earlier revolt against the prevailing 
bigotry of the community. It originated ten or more 
years ago at the time when the Young Women’s Christian 
Association adopted the dogmatic basis of fellowship 
and thereby excluded from active membership all but 
the members of evangelical churches. That narrow 
policy, which, as is well known, also obtains in the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, had its natural reaction. 
The Young Women’s League was started on the basis of 
open fellowship. It has had but little support from people 
of means; but by the business ability of its leaders and 
the loyalty of its own members it has built up a great 
institution, with a fine club-house and many educational 
and social activities. The hall and class-rooms of the 
league are used by the Unitarian society on Sundays, 
and it was there that I had the pleasure of meeting the 
people and bringing to them the greetings of the national 
fellowship. We may all take thorough satisfaction in 
the achievement and promise of our cause in Dayton. 

The next day brought me to Youngstown and to an 
evening reception and speech-making at the cosey Uni- 
tarian chapel dedicated two years ago. It was the first 
anniversary of the coming of the minister, Mr. West- 
wood. In his year of service the congregation has stead- 
ily increased, so that the church is often uncomfortably 
crowded, and the society is well on its way to self-support 
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and enlarging influence. Youngstown is growing fast, 
though chiefly with people of foreign birth and speech. 
There is much wealth in the city and real need of liberal 
and progressive influences. The chief Protestant churches 
are Presbyterian and Methodist, and, like many of these 
central cities, Youngstown has recently been devastated 
by the excesses of a Billy Sunday revival. I look for- 
ward to the healthy growth of our cause; for Mr. West- 
wood’s judicious leadership and invigorating preaching 
appeal to many unchurched people, and the reaction 
from the revival and the revolt from the dogmatic nar- 
rowness of the churches sends a steady stream of people 
to the free church of the modern spirit. 

Friday, after another address at the high school, I 
went on to Meadville; and of our affairs in Western Penn- 
sylvania I must write in another letter. I cannot, how- 
ever, leave this brief review of my visit to these three 
new churches at Indianapolis, Dayton, and Youngstown 
without renewing my oft-repeated assurance to my fellow- 
workers of the supreme value of the kind of work these 
churches and ministers are doing. These churches are 
mainly composed of people hitherto unchurched. In all 
three of these cities there are very few people of Unita- 
rian inheritances. At Dayton, for instance, I met not 
more than six people who had had any previous connec- 
tion with a Unitarian church. At Youngstown the num- 
ber could hardly have been larger. Many were the 
people who said to me that they had been for years 
quite outside of all church connections. A Unitarian 
church supplies, therefore, a real need. It reaches the 
people who are altogether deaf to the conventional appeals 
of orthodoxy or ecclesiasticism, but who crave some 
larger interpretation of morals and religion, the people 
who are temperamentally inclined to modern ways of 
thinking and who regard theology as a progressive science, 
and not as a final and complete “deposit of faith.” The 
ministers are admirably adapted by habit of mind and 
by experience to meet the need of just such broad-minded, 
self-reliant people. Mr. Wicks is alert, energetic, wide- 
awake, well acquainted with the ways and results of 
modern research, in sympathy with all progressive move- 
ments, and at the same time with a New England inheri- 
tance that keeps him from imagining that revolution 
is reform or that the removal of his neighbors’ landmarks 
is the enlargement of his own territory. Mr. Westwood 
and Mr. Marshall are welcome new-comers in our fellow- 
ship, and both are by experience well qualified to help 
just the kind of souls they meet in the pioneer work. 
Mr. Marshall is British born and Canadian reared, the 
son of a Baptist minister, admirably trained in commer- 
cial life and at Colgate and Harvard. Mr. Westwood 
is English born, the son of a Methodist minister and with 
pioneer experience as a Methodist in Michigan and as 
an Independent in a Chicago suburb. All three minis- 
ters are exceedingly happy in their present posts of ser- 
vice, all three are making themselves useful in the com- 
munity as well as in their own churches. They are not 
pulling down other people’s temples, and they waste no 
time in criticising the defects in the old systems of thought. 
They are bent on thoroughly positive and constructive 
work, enlightening, educating, stimulating the people of the 
cities where they serve, provoking them to good works, 
enlarging their ideas of truth, upbuilding their ideals of 
freedom and brotherhood. They take the facts and 
laws of the spiritual life for granted, and illustrate and 
apply them. They do not destroy, but they fulfil the 
hopes and desires of a perplexed generation. They use 
no sensational methods, and do not attempt to gather 
recruits by theatrical devices. They denounce nothing, 
but show the “more excellent way.”’ They keep them- 
selves clear of all the machinery of religion, and go straight 
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to the heart and centre of things. They have the cour- 
age, simplicity, resolute industry, and animating idealism 
that intelligent Americans want in the leaders they trust. 
So it is that their work is productive. Some, indeed, of 
the seed they sow falls on stony ground, some is caught 
in the thorns; but the greater part falls into good soil 
and bears fruit, some thirty, some sixty, some a hundred 
fold. SAMUEL A. ELIOT. 


Current Topics. 


A NOTABLE victory for reform was won in New Jersey 
on January 25, when the Legislature in joint session 
elected James E. Martine, a Democrat, to the United 
States Senate upon the urgent advocacy of Gov. Woodrow 
Wilson, who had exerted all his influence to encompass 
the defeat of James Smith, Jr., the Democratic boss of 
the State. Dr. Wilson began the war upon Mr. Smith 
before the election last November. The first political 
act of the former president of Princeton University, 
after the ballots had been counted that placed him in 
the executive office at Trenton, was to announce his 
uncompromising opposition to Mr. Smith’s senatorial 
aspirations. The governor-elect took the ground that 
Mr. Smith, by training and tendencies, was unfitted to 
represent the people of his State at Washington, and that 
his triumph in the Legislature would work grave damage 
to the cause of good government. The struggle in the 
Legislature was bitter; but the final measurement of 
strength indicated defeat for Mr. Smith, who thereupon 
withdrew his candidacy. Mr. Martine’s election fol- 


lowed. 
& 


AN unusual act of generosity by a “trust’’ was recorded 
in Washington on January 28, when the Patent Office 
cancelled the patent on a chemical substance called 
sesqui-sulfide. The proceeding was taken at the in- 
stance of the Diamond Match Company, the so-called 
“match trust,’’ which owned the exclusive right to the 
use of sesqui-sulfide. The cancellation of the patent 
enabled the rivals of the company to employ the hitherto 
guarded substance which makes possible the manufact- 
ure of matches without the use of the deadly phosphorus, 
the cause of necrosis and other frightful diseases among 
the work-people in match factories. Inasmuch as it 
was maintained, in opposition to the proposed pro- 
hibitive legislation, that the outlawing of phosphorus 
as an element in the manufacture of matches would 
create a monopoly for the Diamond Match Company, 
which had absolute control of the only known commercial 
substitute for phosphorus, the corporation removed the 
obstacle to the proposed prohibition by voluntarily 
abandoning its exclusive right to the use of that sub- 


stance. 
oF 


Orrawa received with satisfaction the official an- 
nouncement at London, on January 29, of the forthcoming 
appointment of the Duke of Connaught as governor- 
general of Canada, to succeed Earl Grey. The brother 
of King Edward VII. will be the highest-ranking per- 
sonage who ever has tenanted Rideau Hall. Conse- 
quently the Canadian capital regards with gratification, 
the prospect of a more brilliant court than any hereto- 
fore. Apart from his rank, however, the Duke of Con- 
naught is well liked throughout the Dominion and the 
empire. The brother of the late king has much of the 
tact and good fellowship that made Edward VII. the 
most popular sovereign in Europe. It is explained at 
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London that the selection of the duke for the post, which 
will be vacated next September by the retirement of 
Earl Grey, is made in accordance with the expressed 
wish of the late king, communicated to the colonial office 
shortly before his death. The duke will hold the appoint- 
ment for at least two years, with the probability of an 
extension of his incumbency. 


a 


THE plague is gradually advancing upon Pekin, where 
sporadic cases already have appeared. Legation Quarter, 
in response to the declaration of the physicians that an 
epidemic is inevitable, is being gradually deserted by 
the diplomatic corps, and other foreigners are making 
preparations for departure before the suspension of rail- 
way traffic to the South. The sole exception to the 
general exodus of Caucasians from the Chinese capital 
are the missionaries, more particularly the medical 
men and women among them, who are taking measures 
for a determined struggle to check the progress of the 
disease. At Harbin, the original centre of infection, 
the Chinese authorities have joined hands with the 
Russians in the employment of drastic preventive meas- 
ures, including the burning of three-quarters of the 
Chinese city. Southward, the Japanese are taking 
vigorous steps to prevent the transmission of infection, 
by refusing transportation to all Chinese and admitting 
to the use of the railways only those Europeans who can 
show medical certificates of good health. 


Fd 


‘THE news that the United States was negotiating with 
Ecuador for a lease of the Galapagos Islands, to be used 
as an American coaling station, brought about last week 
in Guayaquil, the Salvadorean capital, a series of demon- 
strations which culminated last Sunday in the presenta- 
tion of a protest to the proposed transaction by ten 
thousand persons, who marched to President Alfaro’s 
palace to acquaint him with the popular will. The 
executive, in response, assured the demonstrators that 
he had been convinced of the unpopularity of the nego- 
tiations, and that he would desist from further considera- 
tion of the project. Nevertheless, it is believed that 
President Alfaro will not abandon his plan to obtain a 
more intelligent consensus of opinion by bringing to- 
gether many prominent men from various parts of the 
country for a judicial consideration of the matter. The 
attitude of Washington upon the negotiations—if such 
negotiations are a fact—has not been indicated by any 


official utterance. 
& 


AN important issue was placed before the country on 
January 26, when President Taft submitted to Congress 
the reciprocity agreement reached between the govern- 
ments of the United States and Canada, with a message 
urging the Legislature to take the requisite action to 
make the arrangement effective. The President on 
January 30 took strong ground for the passage of the 
measure when he said, in an address before the Ohio 
Society at New York: ‘‘The Canadian agreement, if 
confirmed by legislative action, will be a fitting close to a 
country’s controversies and will permanently establish 
good feeling and commercial union between kindred 
peoples. We shall find a rapidly increasing market for 
our products among the people of our neighbor. We shall 
deepen and widen the sources of our food supply in 
territory close at hand. Our kinship, our common sym- 
pathies, our similar moral and social ideas, furnish the 
strongest reason for supporting the agreement.” A bill 
putting into effect the contemplated tariff reductions 
was offered in,the House by Representative McCall. 
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Brevities., 


Let the inhabitants of the northern latitudes rejoice 
because one-half of winter has passed and brighter days 
are coming. 


A wise observer said two thousand years ago, ‘‘ He that 
observeth the wind shall not sow, and he that regardeth 
the clouds shall not reap.” 


Cardinal Gibbons says there can be no church unity 
which shall include Roman Catholics unless the Pope 
of Rome is accepted as head of the united Church. 


Seldom does misfortune overtake a worthy man with 
such disastrous results as robbed Peary of the freshness 
of a glory which had been accumulating for three centuries. 


When Horace Greeley lost his wonderful boy, he wrote 
to Margaret Fuller that, no matter what happened to 
him thereafter, his life would be on the downward plane. 


Beware of the flatterer: he is often an exhilarating 
companion; but, like the wine that moveth itself aright 
in the cup, he may bring in the end bitter disappoint- 
ment. 


Just under the surface and veneering of the education 
of some very intelligent people there mingle curious old 
superstitions which would cause shame if they were 
exposed to the light. 


It is a fact unaccountable to Protestants that in time 
the religious orders of the Catholic Church become 
obnoxious to the common people, and even the garb of 
monks and nuns becomes a cause of offence. 


In order to avoid the Universalist interpretation of 
Paul’s statement that a man’s work may be destroyed, 
but he himself be saved though as by fire, the suggestion 
is made that Paul referred not to everybody in general, 
but only to Christian preachers in particular. 


Letters to the Editor, 


Saul and the Profits. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


The comment in the Christian Register on the attitude 
of Paul Morton and George W. Perkins is no doubt a 
charitable and largely a just interpretation. We should 
believe in the best and hope for good. Nevertheless, 
there is always consequential questioning when Saul joins 
the prophets. Saul is wise, and the cause of the prophets 
is getting attention. Nevertheless, some acute socialists 
would be likely to tell you that profit-sharing and wage 
bonuses are a far-reaching and deliberate scheme for 
beating the unions. Profit-sharing would make the 
union doctrine of minimum wage and maximum task 
“look foolish” very soon. Strikes could never be en- 
forced with men whose interests in products had been 
made identical, directly, pecuniarily, with the interest 
of the employer. Unions would have no way to prevent 
the weeding out of the less competent, and their limitation 
of apprentices would have to be given up. Whatever 
any one may think of these union measures, it is quite 
certain that the measures advocated by Mr. Perkins 
are overwhelmingly in the interest of the employing 
class, even though they have not generously seen that 
as clearly as he does. Most thoughtful men, however, 
will welcome the day when unions shall be brought 
to a basis of pure merit to find their usefulness in their 
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actual moral values. But I fear Mr. Perkins and some 

others have not joined the prophets for naught. They 

still spell it profits. W. C. STILES. 
NEw York. 


The Failure in Creed Revision. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


You had a letter in your columns a few issues back 
asking ““why not have an industrial creed?’’ Would it 
not have been better to have asked, Why not have a 
Social service creed, a part of which should be an indus- 
trial programme? And does not this bring us up to see 
the failure on the part of the creed revisers. I have 
noted the past year some heroic and splendid work done 
in our orthodox churches to simplify and restate belief 
in forms of present-day faith. But every one of these 
attempts, so far as I have noticed, has been as purely 
a statement of the individual’s relation to God as were 
the old statements. They do not grasp any better than 
the fathers the idea that a part of religion is social service. 
As concrete example is better than explanation, may I 
suggest what would appear to me something of the eeee 
of what an up-to-date creed should be:— 


This church is a brotherhood of men and women believ- 
ing in God, and striving to follow him as he was revealed 
in Jesus Christ. 

We believe the Christ-life was summarized by Jesus 
himself when he said it was tolove God and man. There- 
iene. the church expects its members :— 

To assemble in social worship, and take counsel 
Whcfiier to practise thoughtful meditation and private 
devotion; to live clean, upright lives. 

2. To deal righteously with their fellow-men and to 
work for just social conditions for all mankind. 


The conception of religion, according to this statement, 
would be that it was a matter of the devotional spirit 
and of social service. And a real belief in social service 
would soon assert itself in a programme bound to root 
out the present industrial and economic injustices. 

ROLAND D. SAWYER. 

Wake, Mass. 


The Confessional. 


The longing to unburden one’s self, to load another 
pair of shoulders with the cares weighing heavily on our 
own, to wipe out the old account and begin afresh,—all 
this is human, but human, too, to feel the disappoint- 
ment, not to say chagrin, which follows most of our seasons 
of confidential outpouring. ‘The heart must be its own 
confessor. We get real and valued help from others, but 
not the best. ‘Every man must be his own counsellor. 
He who desires to get rid of an evil knows what he wants,”’ 
said Goethe. 

There is only one thought that can stay the soul in 
the hour of struggle and threatened defeat, and that is 
the thought of God. No matter how we name or ap- 
proach it, how we deny it even, it is there, whether we 
flee to the uttermost parts of the earth or make our bed 
in hell. 

The Will to Believe! In the discovery of ourselves 
as creatures of will and conscience, we have all the help 
we need. Faith becomes part of our unconscious life 
and experience, like the air we breathe, the daily inter- 
course with friends. We worship, as we love, in a thou- 
sand uncounted, beautiful, and helpful ways,—simply by 
virtue of upspringing thoughts, pure desires, that lead 
heavenward and make heaven on the way.—Celia P. 
Woolley, in ‘‘The Western Slope.” 
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The Wings of Hope. 


BY CHARLES WESTON JENKINS. 


How valiantly within us sings 

The voice of Hope, of hearty cheer! 
What buoyant notes, untiring wings, 

Bear up the soul beset with fear! 
It sings of vital force renewed, 

Of sorrows healed, of wrong set right, 
Despair’s dark cave of solitude 

Become a peopled world of light. 
To whom, by grace, do they belong, 
These Wings of Hope, so brave and strong? 
Bright pinions of immortal song? 


Not theirs who grasp a selfish joy, 
Who gather all the gems of earth 
To make of life one splendid toy; 
Whose wealth is measured by the worth 
Stone vaults and crowded ledgers hold; 
Who praise the better, live the worse, 
Whose loves and hates are bought and sold, 
Whose blessings are a brother’s curse; 
Unkeyed to Love’s heartlifting note, 
The sweetest music of the throat 
In Heaven’s air can never float. 


To them who bring quick, willing hands 
To every work that lightens woe; 
Who loosen Superstition’s bands 
That stunted souls have chance to grow; 
Whose faith and love, strong-rooted, draw 
Life juices from deep-furrowed soil, 
Fulfilling Nature’s holy law: 
That ripeness be the fruit of toil; 
To them the Wings of Hope are given, 
For them the clouds of earth are riven, 
For them the open range of heaven! 


FLORENCE, ITALY. 


Work. 


BY JOHN BASCOM, LL.D. 


IV. 


Work has cost me but little self-denial. The pleasures 
of work have been far greater than those of indolence. 
It has often called for a positive effort to enjoy indo- 
lence, while the zest of effort has been spontaneous. 
How many sports even call for unusual activity. My 
working life has fallen into three parts, each about a 
third of the whole. The first third was occupied by in- 
struction at Williams, the second third by instruction 
in the University of Wisconsin, and the last third by 
renewed labor at Williams. 

When I went West in 1874, the distinction between the 
East and the West was more marked than at present. 
The differences are passing away, and the two regions 
are settling into one land. The American population in 
Wisconsin is largely from New York, and this is united 
to a liberal Norwegian and German immigration. These 
nationalities have rapidly blended and been aided in their 
union by public instruction. 

The development of educational institutions has been 
much accelerated by public aid, the slower method of 
individual enterprise not meeting the urgent exigency. 
The nationality of a student in the university matters 
but little and soon disappears in the strong current about 
him, like flakes of snow falling on a river. Educational 
institutions of all grades in Wisconsin are parts of a 
system and bear forward the organic tendency. The 
common school and high school are broadened and 
strengthened by a large number of normal schools and 
by the university. Few States have achieved an equal 
unity of disciplined effort. The States grew so rapidly 
and combined such a diversity of interests as to make this 
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concurrence of effort a necessity. Colleges, as voluntary 
institutions, have played an important part, yet only a 
secondary part. 

The gift of land by the general government helped to 
initiate the higher schools, but in the case of Wisconsin 
was largely lost by mismanagement. Personal enter- 
prise in the United States is very likely to steal a march 
on the public welfare. When I went to Wisconsin, there 
was as yet no regular provision for the support of the 
university. All was gained by special appropriations 
which necessarily encountered much indifference and 
hostility. The colleges in the State, though not strong, 
had not yet learned a concessive temper. Foremost 
among them was Beloit College, a valuable institution 
which helps to maintain at the university a rival ex- 
cellence. No president had remained long at the uni- 
versity, and every step toward independence remained 
to be taken and strengthened. These early days and 
dangers have all been successfully passed, and the uni- 
versity is one of the most permanent and useful in the 
United States. A regular and liberal provision, gradu- 
ates scattered everywhere, and general éclat, have made 
the dangers of the university no longer those of adver- 
sity, but those of prosperity. The agricultural instruc- 
tion is united with other branches. When I went to 
Madison, the farmers each winter importuned the Legis- 
lature to separate the two endowments, which had been 
the more usual course in the Western State. They said, 
and said correctly, that few young men from the farm 
cared to take a college course, and, if they did, they rarely 
returned to the farm; that the students, among the con- 
flicting tendencies of the university, exerted but little 
influence in the larger body. This incongruity has been 
wholly removed, and the university has become the centre 
of agricultural interests. This change of feeling has 
arisen from a constant inquiry into the wants of agri- 
culture and an effort to meet them in the most direct way, 
quite aside from courses. The agricultural instruction 
is perfectly mobile, an excellent example of laying aside 
all conventional methods in behalf of practical results. 

The university has been fortunate, as well as wise, 
in its development. Wisconsin is historical ground. It 
early produced men who were interested in securing and 
preserving the narratives of adventure. Thus an His- 
torical Society drew the attention of the public to a topic 
quite congenial to the general mind. This collection 
of material was ultimately passed over to the university 
by a union of the two organizations. As a consequence, 
the historical department at once assumed prominence, 
and with it sociological instruction. An institution 
supported by taxation is under claims which can never 
be overlooked,—claims which may at times seem to rob 
it of liberty, but which, after all, are guideful and profit- 
able. As long as a university, with a diligent and self- 
denying disposition, is in search of the general welfare, 
it is sure to gain in strength. If, forgetful of this work, 
it becomes self-indulgent, anxious to do some great 
thing, the people come to disregard it. The fitness of 
instruction is the fitness of its prevailing purpose. 

There are three parts to a university, its governing 
body, its faculty, and its students. ‘The first of these, in 
the early history of the Western States, was liable to lack 
fitness. There was as yet little or no experience to guide 
the regents, and they shared more or less the crudeness 
of political action. This evil passes away with develop- 
ment, and those in charge of the university come to 
entertain an instructed and self-restrained temper. 

Members of the faculty as I found them compared 
favorably with those of Eastern institutions. The pro- 
fessors who are confined to a single practical department 
are likely to have more material at hand, and greater 
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directness in its use, than those whose relations to in- 
struction are broader and looser. In one respect I was 
disappointed. I had supposed that literary and classical 
students, coming under the instruction of scientific 
teachers, would gain a deeper insight into the world of 
things. I came, however, to feel that each class of stu- 
dents needs the support and fellowship of its own kind. 
A teacher of general students should be able to give 
general impressions rather than special facts, should 
offer a bird’s-eye view of the subject rather than settle 
down to something to be done,_Students who are not 
expected to know a great deal should ‘have that knowledge 
of a comprehensive and inspiring character. 

The students at the West have, or at least appear to 
have, a better temper than those at the East. A more 
correct and stimulating atmosphere pervades the recita- 
tion room. The West, in its early history, was composed 
of persons anxious to improve their circumstances. 
Students share this disposition. This feeling showed 
itself in the relation of instructor and pupil, and ruled 
their connections with each other. There are as good 
students in the East as in the West, but they do not in 
the same degree give color to the daily exercises. There 
is a spontaneity and freedom in the intercourse of the 
professor and his students in the West which is not thought 
to be in good form in the East. A forward student is 
put down, a headless professor is checked, by an etiquette 
which makes the work more cold and formal than it 
need be. There is a tendency not to rely on the good 
sense of those who instruct and those who receive in- 
struction, but to maintain a bearing fortified against any 
weakness on either side. This class etiquette is not 
ordered by those whose primary purpose is the freedom 
and advantage of ideas, but by those who have set up a 
guard against too much, and established rules in the face 
of liberty. This is a state of things which may not 
affect all professors alike, “but may well be a constant 
drawback to the sensitive man. It offers itself to him as 
scant sympathy with inquiry. 

The discipline of the university fell largely into my 
hands, as the one whose interest extended to students 
and parents alike. When I came to the university, there 
were some unfitting and foolish tricks in vogue. I made 
it a rule to remove at once all evidence of them and give 
them the least possible attention, thus reducing the motive 
to a repetition. This method seemed to avail. The 
less that is made of college discipline, the more effective 
it may become. It thus gains a personal, in place of a 
general, quality. The student comes to feel that grounds 
of action are personal to himself, lie quietly between 
him and the ruling authority, and are to be judged simply 
by their intrinsic fitness. It was sometimes said of 
the university that it had no discipline. This, taken 
in connection with good order, was a high compliment. 

The office of a teacher turns chiefly on the quality of 
manhood. Nowhere is it more true that the letter 
killeth and the spirit giveth life. Alexander and his 
tutor Aristotle stood side by side, the advantage, as 
most measured it, wholly with the former. Yet the con- 
quests of Alexander, except as extending Grecian cult- 
ure represented in Aristotle, were of little interest, while 
the influence of Aristotle streams down to us quite in- 
dependent of Alexander. Great failures on the part of 
those who would become the leaders of men, great suc- 
cesses on the part of those who hold the leadership of 
ideas, fill the world’s history. 

Among the men whose influence came out of a deep and 
living experience was Prof. Charles F. Gilson at Williams. 
Of a vivacious temper, he became a confirmed invalid 
by virtue of an injury of the knee in wrestling. His 
department was modern languages. He caught the 
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spirit of the European races and broadened out the sym- 
pathies of his classes toward nations in the channels 
of whose lives the history of the race had long been 
flowing. The race feeling is among the deepest, in some 
sense, holiest of feelings. It is a divine power, to be 
possessed of those emotions which bind men together 
and enable them to inspire each other. 

Paul A. Chadbourne, first professor of natural history 
in Williams, later president of the University of Wisconsin, 
and still later president of Williams College, was a good 
teacher of natural science to classical students. He 
conceived clearly the salient points and impressed them 
vigorously. He was ambitious, versatile, and restless. 
He no sooner attained a position than he desired another, 
with little reference to his own usefulness. He was so 
active and confident that he inspired undue trust in 
others. re had more than his share of honor while he 
lived, and less than his share now that he has passed 
away. The new position, the new pursuit, either in 
instruction or business or politics, drew him at once. A 
difficulty in religious belief being drawn to his attention, 
he said, with satisfaction, “I settled all that in the semi- 
nary.”’ His self-confidence flung him into the middle of 
life, when his rapid vision could make but little of it. 

WILLIAMSTOWN, Mass. 
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Decadency. 


JOHN ELLIOT BOWMAN. 


Dull gleams are those the darkness yields 
In temples, where, with boast enscrolled, 
Hang Rehoboam’s brazen shields 
In place of David’s shields of gold. 


Myths and Fairy-tales. 


BY H. M. SELBY. 


Boys and girls who are well versed in nursery lore, as 
all boys and girls ought to be, cannot fail to be struck, 
when they first make acquaintance with classical litera- 
ture, by the similarity of the stories they find there to those 
which were their delight long before they knew even of 
the existence of Latin and Greek. Here, as in the nurs- 
ery tales, they find themselves in a world of marvels 
in which move the giant, the witch, the wicked step- 
mother, the dragon, and various other personages that 
charmed and terrified them in their earlier days. Nor 
is this all. There is a likeness also in the more minute 
particulars of the two sets of stories. 

Perseus, like Jack the Giant-killer, has shoes of swift- 
ness, a cap of invisibility, and other magic equipments. 
Psyche, like Cinderella, is the youngest child. Even the 
tone of thought is similar,—so similar that children can 
feel it, though they will probably be unable to describe 
their impression; e¢.g., the struggle between the gods 
and the Titans, the conflict of Prometheus with Zeus. 
Are they not merely—on a grander scale—the warfare 
of little Jack against the great giants, in which he gains 
the victory by pitting intellectual against physical force? 

And now suppose that one of these children who have 
been struck by this likeness between the classical and the 
fairy stories should, later on, devote himself to the study 
of mythology and folk-lore, he will make further dis- 
coveries along the same line. In all the mythologies he 
studies he will find the likeness to the nursery-tales that 
he noticed in the Greek mythology; nay, he will find an 
even closer resemblance to the tales he loved in childhood 
in the mythology of other peoples,—e.g., in that of the 
Norsemen and of the Celtic nations,—while in folk-lore 
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he will find, not only the original form of many nursery- 
tales, but also a store of raw material which has not been 
utilized for the amusement of children; and among this 
raw material he discovers, as one would expect, many 
things which have parallels in the classics,—e.g., he 
sees in mermaids an analogue of the Sirens; and not 
only does he find giants, but he comes on a giant blinded 
much in the same way as the Cyclops Polyphemus was 
blinded by Ulysses. He also finds a curious story which 
recalls another incident in the conflict between Ulysses 
and Polyphemus. ‘This story assumes various forms, but 
the main motif is always the same. One version runs 
as follows :— 

A fairy came into a house and was attacked by a girl 
who said her name was “ Ainsel’’ (‘‘Own Self’’), so that, 
when the fairy called out to her mother, ‘‘ Ainsel is hurt- 
ing me,” her mother only said, “More fool you!” or 
words to that effect. Of course our student at once 
remembers how Ulysses, when asked his name by Poly- 
phemus, replies, “Outis”’ (z.e., ‘‘Nobody’’), so that, when 
Polyphemus vociferated, ‘‘Outis is hurting me,” the 
other Cyclopes did not go to his rescue, since he was 
(as they thought) declaring that ~o one was harming him. 

Our student also finds, as he extends his investigations, 
additional examples of the resemblance between the ways 
of mythland and those of fairyland; e.g., he finds the 
heroes and heroines of folk-tales retained in fairyland 
if they accept food there, just as Persephone was kept 
in Hades because she ate two pomegranate seeds. 

If our student is interested, not merely in the co/- 
lection of stories, but also in their origin, he will see in- 
dications in some of the fairy and folk tales of their having 
developed out of nature myths. He may be sceptical 
as to the identification of Red Riding Hood with the sun 
or summer, and of the wolf which devours her with night 
or winter, but he will easily recognize the kinship of the 
Sleeping Beauty to Persephone, seeing in the long slumber 
of the heroine and all around her the torpor of winter, 
especially when he reads how the birds began to sing on 
the coming of the Prince, in whom he will at once recog- 
nize the Sun Hero. 

Now, what conclusion are we to draw from this re- 
semblance between the two sets of stories? 

It is obvious that the fairy-stories cannot be derived 
from the Greek ones, as they resemble other myths even 
more closely. One can only suppose that the fairy-stories 
arose out of a survival of local paganism, modified by 
Christian ideas. 

Let us trace the development of these modern fancies 
out of the ancient ones a little more in detail, taking as 
an example the fairies themselves. 

In every mythology there are superhuman beings below 
the rank of deities. ‘The Persians have their Peris; 
the Arabs their Jinn (or Genii, as they are called in the 
“ Arabian Nights’); the Greeks their Nymphs and Demi- 
gods. It is natural that belief in these less exalted beings 
should survive that in the greater deities, for such a 
belief would meet with less opposition from spiritual 
authorities. A Christian priest would denounce as 
idolatry the worship of Zeus or Wodin, but the making of 
offerings to nymphs or valkyries would, in his eyes, be 
nothing worse than superstition,—a regrettable practice, 
of course, but not a deadly sin. 

The beings in Greek mythology whom one most readily 
connects with fairies are the nymphs, especially the wood- 
nymphs (the Dryades and Hamadryades), though the 
water-nymphs, too,—the Naiades, especially,—have sur- 
vived in folk-lore, being transformed into the water- 
sprites of the Norsemen. 

One important point of resemblance between nymphs 
and fairies is that neither are immortal, though both 
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live through many generations of men. Sometimes the 
duration of their life depends on that of the tree in which 
they dwell, and one finds them both protesting against 
its destruction. 

Again, when we read how the nymphs of Crete tended 
the infant Zeus, and the nymphs of Nysa the baby 
Bacchus, we instinctively recall the guardian fairy who 
makes children her especial charge. 

But the fairy is more than a survival of the nymph. 
For a parallel to some of her aspects and characteristics, 
we must go to more exalted beings; vz., to the older 
deities themselves. When the belief in these deities 
dies out, the memories of their nature and functions 
and of incidents in their history, which still remain in 
men’s minds, get transferred to the fairies. For in- 
stance, in the story of “Jack and the Bean-stalk,”’ we 
are told that Jack’s guardian fairy had, for a time, been 
powerless to aid him, because she had been deprived of 
her magic powers as a punishment for some offence. 
Does not this remind us how Apollo was condemned, 
after slaying the Cyclopes, to serve Admetus like a 
human slave, and how other gods were sentenced to a 
temporary loss of their divine nature? 

Again, can one look at the Hermes of Praxiteles hold- 
ing the infant Bacchus without thinking that Hermes, 
as well as the nymphs, must have contributed to the 
evolution of the fairy, especially when one remembers 
that the messenger god has a magic wand? 

Once more, who can read how the Fates were present 
at the birth of Meleager and decreed that his life should 
depend on the preservation of the brand then on the fire, 
without thinking of the fairies who came to the christen- 
ing feast of the Sleeping Beauty, especially of the malig- 
nant fairy who doomed the infant princess to wound 
herself with the spindle? Yes, the guardian fairy must 
be, to some extent, a survival of those dread and august 
deities,—the Fates. 

The conception of the guardian fairy has also been 
modified by Christian influence, to which we owe, among 
other things, the representation of that beneficent being 
as a godmother. 

The guardian fairy has, moreover, much in common 
with the guardian angel, though she concerns herself 
with many things belonging to the lighter side of life 
which would be beneath the notice of an angel; ¢.g., one 
could hardly imagine an angel sending Cinderella to the 
ball and equipping her for the festivity in the manner 
of that paragon of fairy godmothers with whom we make 
acquaintance in the dear old nursery tale. 

And what of the witch, the villain of the fairy-tale? 
Who are her Greek analogues? ‘There can be but one 
answer from any one who has read how Circe trans- 
formed men into animals, how Medea gathered magic 
herbs in the light of the moon. Calypso, too, is a proto- 
type of the witch, though of a kind of witch less known 
to children than to their elders,—the enchantress of 
medizval legend, who, by her charms, lures men to 
their ruin. 

But the earlier witches differ in one important respect 
from the witches of the nursery-tale. The latter are 
entirely malignant, whereas the former do good as well 
as evil. Circe and Calypso are helpful, as well as harm- 
ful, to Ulysses; Medea aids Jason to get the Golden Fleece 
and restores his father, Atson, to life. Witches of this 
mixed character do figure in folk-lore, where we also 
find many malignant fairies like the one who plays the 
villain’s part in the story of ‘‘The Sleeping Beauty,” 
as well as playfully mischievous sprites like Puck. 

The worst sort of witch—viz., the one who traffics with 

“evil spirits, and who is even sometimes of diabolical 
parentage—has, naturally, no exact parallel in Greek 
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legend, since there is no purely evil power in Greek 
mythology. It is true, there is a faint foreshadowing of 
black magic in some of the later conceptions relating to 
Hecate, but this being, even at her worst, 1s regarded as 
an aspect of the lovely moon-goddess, the sister of the 
sun-god, Apollo; while Circe learned from her father, the 
Sun, the magic which she handed on to her niece, Medea; 
and Calypso owes her powers to her descent from the sea- 
gods, who are always associated with wisdom. 

In concluding this notice of a few, out of the many, 
points of resemblance between myths and fairy-tales, 
which go to prove the descent of the latter from the 
former, I would remark that this kinship explains the 
attraction that fairy-tales have for children, since the 
myth, the ancestor of the fairy-tale, belongs to the child- 
hood of the human race. : 

It may be said that it is not only children by whom 
these tales are loved, that they are dear also to us elders. 
That is true, but do we not regard them as we do our 
discarded toys? We all feel a tenderness for our old 
hoops and balls and—women, at least—especially for 
our old dolls; but we have no wish to play with them 
again. We have found something better. And, in like 
manner, we love the fairy-tales, but we have no desire 
to believe in them; and many of us realize that, thanks 
to science and philosophy and higher forms of religion, 
we have caught glimpses of marvels and beauties beside 
which the fairy-tales appear as stage scenery against 
natural landscape. 

“Barth outgrows the mythic fancies 
Sung beside her in her youth, 
And those debonaire romances 


Sound but dull beside the truth.’’ , 
—‘‘ The Dead Pan,’ by E. B. Browning. 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Spiritual Life. 


To be a strong hand in the dark to another in the time 
of need, to be a cup of strength to a human soul in a crisis 
of weakness, is to know the glory of life-—Hugh Black. 


& 


Joy in one’s work is the consummate tool, without 
which the work may be done indeed, but without which 
the work will always be done slowly, clumsily, and with- 
out its finest perfectness.—Phillips Brooks. 


a 


Our affections and beliefs are wiser than we: the 
best that is in us is better than we can understand; for 
it is grounded beyond experience, and guides us, blind- 
folded and safe, from one age on to another.—Stevenson. 


st 


It is to you, who are grown men, noble and honorable 
that the whole world calls for new work and nobleness. 
Oh, it is great, and there is no other greatness,—to make 
human hearts a little wiser, manfuller, happier, and more 
blessed.—Carlyle. i 


If the people about you are carrying on their business 
or their benevolence at a pace which drains the life out of 
you, resolutely take a slower pace. Be called a laggard, 
make less money, accomplish less work than they, but be 
what you were meant to be and can be.—George S. Mer- 
riam. 

as 


He does not need to transplant us into a different 
field, but right where we are, with just the circumstances 
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that surround us, He makes His sun to shine and His dew 
to fall upon us, and transforms the very things that were 
before our greatest hindrances into the chiefest and most 
blessed means of our growth.—H. W. S. 


a 


Beauty of achievement, whether in overcoming a hasty 
temper, a habit of exaggeration, in exploring a continent 
with Stanley or guiding well the ship of state with Glad- 
stone, is always fascinating, and, whether known ina 
circle large as the equator or only in the family circle 
at home, those who are in this fashion beautiful are 
never desolate, and some one always loves them.— 
Frances E. Willard. 


The Religion of Robert Burns. 


BY GILBERT PATTEN BROWN. 


All men possess some real worth. Creed is an inven- 
tion of man. Genius is a gift of God to man. ‘The very 
name “genius” signifieth original, unacquired gifts, born 
gifts: from the Latin of gignor, to be born; or, older 
still, from the Greek of gennao, to generate, to produce. 
A man may be a good historian, a grammarian, or a com- 
mentator: only a man of genius can be a painter, a statu- 
ary, or a poet. The poet is an original thinker. When- 
ever we find a man of rare intellect working out his own 
destiny, and showing himself mighty among his contempo- 
raries, we are benefited by having come in contact with 
such a person. In one of that type is a fineness of nature. 
He is usually a seer. They have lived in all ages and 
have been found among all races of men. ‘They belong 
to no particular class or creed and are usually deeply 
religious in their own way of reasoning. The gentleman 
of this monograph is without question Scotland’s greatest 
son. He taught the world through his poems the differ- 
ence between religion and creed. 

“The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 
The man’s the gowd for a’ that.” 

Possibly no poet-ever lived who possessed that original 
style and uniqueness of composition as Robert Burns, 
whose eyes first saw the light of this world on the twenty- 
fifth day of the rough old warrior January, 1759, in the 
quaint little village of Alloway. ‘The cottage, under whose 
historic roof he was born, is still standing. The old parish 
books of records, dimmed with age, show his ancestry 
to have been of the best blood of Ayr and Alloway. The 
following is a brief account of this old (Celt) family: ‘‘ Law- 
ful son of William Burns of Alloway and Agnes Brown, 
his spouse,’ and “baptized by Mr. William Dalrymple: 
witnesses, John Tement and James Young.” 

The youthful days of Burns were spent amid rural 
surroundings, thus giving his young brain an opportunity 
to read of the philosophy of life from the open pages of 
the book of nature. His playmate in school was his 
modest brother Gilbert. The poet’s maternal grand- 
father, Gilbert Browu, was a farmer, and known for his 
upright living, also his deep religious convictions. He 
differed from the creed of his forefathers as did the poet. 
Before arriving at manhood Burns became firmly grounded 
in the faith of ‘‘the fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man.” While a youth he had witnessed a funeral 
as conducted by the institution of Masonry. That sight 
he had never forgot. In beauteous Tarbolton, Ayrshire, 
was St. David’s Lodge, No. 174, whose membership con- 
sisted of the “substantial, upright, and honest gentlemen”’ 
of the neighborhood. An extract from the pages of 
records of that historic body, under the date of July 4, 
1784, reads,— 
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“Robert Burns in Lockly was entered an apprentice.”’ 
Signed, ““R. Norman.’”’ And, under the date of October 1, 
the record reads, “Robert Burns in Lockly was passed 
and raised, Henry Cowan being Worshipful Master, 
James Humphrey being Senior Warden, and Alex Smith, 
Junior; Robert Wadrown, Secretary, and John Manson, 
Treasurer; John Tammock, Tyler, and others of the 
brethren being present.” 

Robert Burns became extremely interested in his"new 
and most fraternal home. ‘The lessons he had learned 
therein had a very welcome place in his heart, and in a short 
time he wished for ‘“‘more light in Freemasonry,” by being 
made a regular “Royal Arch Mason.’’ In due season he 
made application for further advancement in the ancient 
mysteries of the Institution. It is by the aid of the 
minutes of the old ‘“‘record book”’ of ‘‘St. Abb’s Lodge” 
of Leymouth, and under the date of May 19, 1787, that 
the author is able to give the following to his fraternal 
readers :— 

“At a general encampment of St. Abb’s Lodge, the 
following brethren were made Royal Arch Masons: 
Robert Burns, from the Lodge of St. James, Tarbolton, 
Ayrshire; and Robert Ainslie, from the Lodge of St. 
Luke, Edinburgh. Robert Ainslie paid one guinea ad- 
mission dues; but, on account of Robert Burns’s remarka- 
ble poetical genius the encampment agreed to admit him 
gratis, and considered themselves honored by having a 
man of such shining abilities for one of their com- 
panions.”’ 

Previous to Robert Burns being made a Master Mason, 
St. David’s Lodge, No. 174, and St. James’s Lodge were 
consolidated under the name, “St. David’s Lodge, No. 
174, Ancient Freemasons,’’ and later separated, each Lodge 
claiming their pride, ““Bobbie’’ Burns, to hold member- 
ship therein. 

Throughout Scotland the 24th of June is generally 
observed by the Masonic fraternity. In 1786 and in the 
early part of June, Brother Burns, being somewhat 
anxious to have a large attendance on the 24th (St. John’s 
Day), sent to his brother mason, the Dr. John Mack- 
enzie, a beautiful notice in poem form. It pleased its 
readers. 

The attendance on that “St. John’s Day” was large 
at renowned St. David’s Lodge, and a more proud Free- 
mason never stood in Masonic cloth than Robert Burns 
as he extended the warm hand of friendship and brother- 
hood upon that occasion. He was a frequent and most 
welcome visitor to Masonic meetings in many places of 
“Bonnie’”’ Scotland. ‘The following is from his talented 
ped :— 

‘“There’s many a badge that’s unco braw, 
Wi’ ribbons, lace, and tape on: 
Let Kings and Princes wear them a’, 
Gie me the Master’s apron, 
The honest craftsman’s apron, 
The jolly Freemason’s apron. 
Bide he at hame, or roam afar, 
Before his touch fa’s bolt an’ bar, 
The gates of fortune fly ajar, 
’Gin he wears the apron. 
For w’alth and honor, pride and power, 
Are crumbling stanes to base on: 
Fraternity should rule the hour 
And ilka worthy Mason, 
Each free accepted Mason, 
Each ancient crafted Mason. 
Then, brithers, let a halesome sang 
Arise your friendly ranks alang. 
Gude wives and bairnes blithely sing 


Ti’ the ancient badge wi’ the apron string 
That is worn by the Master Mason.” 


Our own William Cullen Bryant in his address at the 
Burns birthday centennial festival, Astor House, New 
York, Jan. 25, 1859, spoke at length on Burns. The 
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following is but a brief extract from his well-timed re- 
marks :— 

“Well has our great poet deserved this universal com- 
memoration, for who has written like him? What poem 
descriptive of rural manners and virtues, rural life in 
its simplicity and dignity,—yet without a single false 
outline or touch of false coloring,—clings to our memories 
and lives in our bosoms like his ‘ Cotter’s Saturday Night’? 
What humorous narrative in verse can be compared with 
his ‘Tam O’Shanter’? From the fall of Adam to his 
time, I believe, there was nothing written in the vein of 
his ‘Mountain Daisy’: others have caught his spirit 
from that poem, but who among them all excelled him? 
Of all the convivial songs I have ever seen in any language 
there is none so overflowing with the spirit of conviviality, 
so joyous, so contagious, as his song of ‘Willie brewed a 
Peck o’ Maut.’ What love songs are sweeter and ten- 
derer than those of Burns? What song addresses itself 
so movingly to our love of old friends and our pleasant 
recollection of old days as his ‘Auld Lang Syne,’ or to 
the domestic affections so powerfully as his ‘John Ander- 
son’’’? 

The religion of Burns was truly the religion of a poet. 
“An irreligious poet is a monster,’ he said. “I despise 
the religion of a fanatic, but I love the religion of a man.”’ 
So advanced has become the age of reason that these 
words alone place Burns mighty among the world’s 
greatest philosophers. A true poet is a religious man. 
He sees goodness in all things: the works of Deity are 
to him ever visible. 

Years ago Scotland alone celebrated the birthday of 
Burns; but to-day people of many races, creeds, and 
tongues hold services commemorating that eventful day. 
We find many preachers of to-day laying their sacrifice 
of praise on the sacred altar of his cherished memory. 
Even the creed egoist or the race despot cares not to make 
war upon the name of Robert Burns. Form to him was 
nothing, sect had no welcome in his heart. The peddling 
politicians of sectarianism played upon his tender feelings, 
and, while he was yet young, forced him into arguments 
upon theological lines. In later years he frequently 
declared to the effect that the theological brawlings of 
his early life were not to be counted against him as hostile 
to religion. For true religion his respect was marked. 
See his philosophy in these lines,— 


“Tn ploughman phrase, God send you speed, 
Still daily to grow wiser; 
And may ye better reck the rede 
Than ever did th’ adviser.’’ 


He wore no commercial smile, nor did he frown upon 
the riches of others. He was never known to speak dis- 
respectfully of Jesus of Nazareth. 

The following four lines is but a fragment of his poem 
as paralleled by him to the eighth chapter of John:— 


“Then gently scan your brother man, 
Still gentler sister woman; 
Tho’ they may gang a kennin’ wrang, 
To step aside is human.”’ 


For the sake of the songs of Burns the rational world 
has forgiven his sins. 

Robert Burns died July 21, 1796, and was buried five 
days later at Alloway Kirk, Ayr. No grave in all Scot- 
land is more cherished by the visitor than that of Robert 
Burns, who had many faults and who like all men made 
many mistakes in life, but whose tender heart gave to 
humanity some of the sweetest messages since the Sermon 
on the Mount, and whose name will live as long as bi- 
ography has a charm for the children of men. 

Thus do we find Robert Burns to have been a very 
religious man. Many of his poems are sermons worthy 
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to be cherished by all lovers of literary worth. He 
frowned upon no man for his form of worship of the Deity. 
He despised the selfishness of man in commercial life:— 


“The poor, oppressed, honest man 
Had never sure been born, 
Had there not been some recompense 
To comfort those that mourn.” 


Again he says,— 


“Great Nature spoke, with benign 
‘Go on, ye human race, 
This lower world I you resign; 
Be faithful and increase.’”’ 


To the memory of his daughter who died in 1795 he 
wrote two verses, one of which is as follows:— 


‘“To those who for her loss’ are grieved, 
This consolation’s given: 
She’s from a world of woe relieved, 
And blooms a rose in heaven.” 


One of his truest friends was John Bushby, who was 
known for his faith in God and his honesty of purpose 
in worldly affairs. At his grave Burns wrote:— 


“Here lies John Bushby, honest man! 
Cheat him, Devil, if you can.” 


“Burns’s Day,’ January 25th, is becoming a popular day 
of celebration, when, by those who love the tender side of 
humanity, race and creed are forgotten. 

Boston, Mass. 


Che Pulpit. 
The Ordering of the Child. 


BY REV. ULYSSES G. B. PIERCE. 


What shall be the ordering of the child, and how shall we do unto 
him?—JUDGES Xiii. 12. 

These words suggest directly a consideration of the 
underlying principles of the religious instruction of youth. 
I am glad of the opportunity to say something upon the 
importance of the subject at a time like this, when we 
can approach the subject in an intellectual attitude 
rather than in an emotional one. On children’s Sunday 
we are all children. We are then in no condition to 
grapple with the more serious problem which is there 
hidden by the very beauty of the service. It has there- 
fore seemed that now at the beginning of the year we could 
consider frankly together and with the utmost serious- 
ness the fundamental principles of the religious instruction 
of youth. Not that I am by any means confident that 
I shall be able to answer the question which our text 
asks,— What shall be the ordering of the child, and 
how shall we do unto him?” But we can at least per- 
suade ourselves that the question deserves an answer, 
and that the first answer that comes to hand is not neces- 
sarily the best answer. The fact of the matter is that 
you and I, dear friends, do not take the religious in- 
struction of youth seriously enough. I sometimes wonder 
whether we take it seriously at all; whether we do not 
simply assume in a tolerant attitude that the Sunday- 
school as an institution has been with us for some years, 
and as long as it can pay its bills we had better not disturb 
it; that some children have to go to Sunday-school any 
way, and that we had better make some provision for 
them. Or too often it is to be feared that intelligent 
people have taken the patronizing attitude toward the 
whole problem, as if they were conferring some great 
benefit upon an institution like the Church when they 
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turn over to us their children to educate. At least we 
can approach the subject free from both of these pre- 
possessions and believe that this necessity would not 
have come into being if it had not been needed; and, in 
the second place, that the men and women who eat a 
hasty breakfast Sunday morning, and give up half of 
their day and much of the week for this cause are cer- 
tainly to be met with as great a seriousness as they them- 
selves offer. And I am happy to say that this congrega- 
tion has always done that. Nevertheless, the subject 
is so serious and so fundamental to the welfare of the 
future of this church, to the future moral life of our own 
city, and, as an example, for the larger citizenship of 
the country, that we do well to consider the principles 
involved. 

We do well, in the first place, to acknowledge the great 
difficulty of the subject. For, observe, whoever un- 
dertakes to solve the matter of the religious instruction 
of our youth has three distinct generations to deal with 
at the same time. Now it is serious enough to meet 
any problem presented by one man of his own generation. 
So complex and elusive is our life that that presents prob- 
lems enough, but in the religious instruction of youth 
it is made much more difficult and much more fascinating 
by the fact that in nearly every instance three generations 
are represented. There is the generation of men and 
women from fifty to sixty years of age; there is the gen- 
eration of their children; there is the generation of the 
young people who themselves are to be instructed. The 
difficulty arises, not from any antagonism, either conscious 
or unconscious: the difficulty arises from the fact that 
these three classes live on different levels of religious 
insight and religious inspiration. They live, if you 
please, in the same home, but they do not live in the 
same world: they speak the same language, but, when 
they use words, the other sometimes does not understand 
what the first one meant. ‘This is the first and the great 
difficulty that the teacher who would give himself to the 
religious instruction of youth has to encounter. Here 
are different traditions, different theories, various out- 
looks blended, as it were, in the same individual; and 
how to teach the young mind to extract the best from 
which to live in the twentieth century, but not forgetting 
the light and the inspiration of the nineteenth, is a prob- 
lem which may well absorb all of our strength. 

Or, to continue the same thought, this triple generation 
which presents itself to the age manifests two peculiari- 
ties which add to the difficulty of the problem. The 
first one is that in our American family life so often the 
parents are in a reactionary mood. It is a very pathetic 
thing, and I speak it with no levity, but with utmost 
seriousness. It is the most pathetic thing to see men 
and women, forty, fifty, sixty, or seventy years of age who 
have been brought up in a certain form of faith and now 
at their mature life have lost it, who feel the world of 
religious thought going out from under them as you 
feel space going out from under you in an elevator. And 
this father and mother have children, and this is the 
way they speak. They have done it again and again. 
The father says: “I was brought up in such and such a 
Sunday-school, and I took my dose then’’ (this is the 
language they use, it was ‘a dose’). “I then and 
there vowed that, if ever I had children, they would never 
go through what I have suffered.” But they do! That 
is the mischief—they do. That attitude toward life 
is an irrational and illogical attitude. It is an attitude 
which is laying up trouble for these boys and girls in 
your home. ‘The logical attitude would be this,—am 
I not right?—‘When I went to Sunday-school, I was 
poorly instructed: therefore, I vow that, if God ever gives 
me children, I will have |them correctly instructed.” 
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For, as I have said again and again from this pulpit, it 
is not open to discussion whether your children are to 
have religious instruction or not: they are to have it. 
The only question is whether it will be given by the ser- 
vants in the house, the boys in the alleys, the boys in the 
playgrounds, or whether it will be given by consecrated 
men and women who have made religion a rational study, 
and who have nothing but the most unselfish motives 
to guide them in directing your children into the larger 
religious life. 

Now this is not imaginary, the statisticians are not 
entirely wrong when they ascribe the great increase of 
crime, the looseness of married life, the laxity and un- 
happiness of so many American homes, to the fact that 
the young men and young women never receive the ele- 
mentary culture in the art of living together with one an- 
other. In so many of our homes,—am I not right?—in 
so many of our homes our boys and girls, after they are 
ten years of age, merely board withus. They board with 
us! They live under our roof, but have an intellectual 
and spiritual life into which literally father and mother 
too rarely enter, or which, at least, they too seldom 
share. J am sure that the Sunday-school teachers in 
All Souls’ Sunday-school know this so well that it seems 
a truism. Such is the reactionary attitude of so many 
American homes. 

And this itself has engendered another attitude on the 
part of the boys and girls in these same homes: they 
break away from the sense of authority because author- 
ity has never been a part of their discipline. Some of 
us who are not much over forty years of age remember 
distinctly that in our homes obedience was the first law 
of the home, andit wasalaw. And many of us are thank- 
ful that the reason we are out of jail and are living decent 
lives is because from the first we were made to respect 
and to obey law. Now I submit, friends, that we are 
not living up to the best of our life as American citizens 
until in the home, as in the world, law and love are per- 
fectly united. May I put this question, Are we doing 
our best for the religious instruction of youth in general 
when we leave to the youth itself the question whether 
he will receive such instruction? Speaking from the 
larger and wiser point of view, strictly speaking, is it 
his business whether he wishes to go to Sunday-school 
or not? Is it not your business as father or mother to 
say, ‘‘I am older than you; I am responsible for bring- 
ing you into the world; I am responsible for your debts; 
I will pay your debts; I am responsible for your future 
so far as in me lies; my best judgment is that an Amer- 
ican boy cannot afford to grow up without a religious 
education; it is your mother’s wish and my wish that 
you take the best that the city can afford.’’ Is not that 
a more rational attitude? Is there not, then, some truth 
in the statistics which are reported to us that the vast 
increase of crime is, among other things, to be attributed 
to the fact that many young American boys and girls 
are so ignorant of the restraint of law that in their homes 
they recognize no authority save their own wishes? And, 
when they become of age and go into the world, they 
recognize very little restraint of civil law, and yield very 
little obedience to moral law. 

I should not venture to speak thus harshly if it were 
not, in the first place, that I know you will appreciate the 
spirit in which I speak. The older I grow the more I 
am persuaded that no man moves into a new country 
after he is old and is happy in that country. The time to 
learn to live the rational religious life is in youth, and he 
who delays forming his religious habits until he needs 
those habits will have no habits to fall back on. It is 
simply a truism to say that few men learn to speak 
fluently a foreign language after they are forty years of 
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age. There are exceptions: there are men and women 
who have marvellous powers. But, as a rule, it is true 
that no man masters a foreign language after he is forty 
years of age. By mastering a foreign language I mean 
dreaming in it. I do not call thinking in English and 
speaking in German mastering the language. I do not 
consider that the man who thinks in terms of traditional 
religion and then translates it into the twentieth-century 
language is living twentieth-century religion. ‘That 
man lives the modern religion who thinks and speaks in 
the language of the time in which he lives. The time to 
be baptized with that spirit is when he is young. 

Now this is precisely the opportunity that God gives 
to us fathers and mothers, guardians, in what we call 
youth. Youth is given to the world apparently for two 
things: first, to correct the mistakes of the preceding 
generations. We are all fallible: we make mistakes all 
along the line—religiously, socially, politically. Youth 
is an opportunity to correct the blunders and the mis- 
takes, the unwitting mistakes, that the wisest father and 
mother will make. It is the voice of God saying to the 
world, “Here is another chance.” Oh, the awful respon- 
sibility! Every time a child is born into this world the 
Time Spirit says again, “So here is another chance.” 

But youth is more than that. Youth is the oppor- 
tunity for fathers and mothers to pass on to the next 
generation their own inheritance. That is the philos- 
ophy of youth. That was the great discovery of John 
Fiske, that youth and childhood exist to give the race 
time and opportunity to pass on to the new generation 
what they have learned. Our whole theory of educa- 
tion rests on that: it rests lower down in the stratum of 
society than that. This morning before I came to church 
(I do not consider that this is irrelevant in the Christian 
pulpit), the mother cat who has taken up her abode in 
the region where I happen to live was taking her little 
black babies to Sunday-school with her. She was show- 
ing them how to wash themselves, how to sharpen their 
claws, how to climb fences, how to make themselves 
big, how to make themselves small, how to doctor them- 
selves by eating grass, etc. The kitten will stay a kit- 
ten just long enough for the mother cat to pass on all she 
knows, and after that the mother will not know her own 
brood. The duty of that mother cat is to tell to her 
kittens all she can, to protect them, to make it true to the 
type to which it belongs. Now that is exactly as true 
of the human species, and the theory which underlies our 
most rational education is precisely that kind. Every 
battle that is fought, every discovery that has been 
made, every sacrifice endured is our inheritance, you 
and I receive it; we are the richer for it. Why do we 
study the classics? Because we feel that they interpreted 
God in a little different way from what we do, and we 
want to know how. So we send our children to the high 
school, to preparatory school and college, that they may 
gather up all that the race has won for them. Youth is 
the appointed time to do it. 

Now the question I raise is this, and it seems to me a 
fair one, Has the race no inheritance except Euclid and 
Xenophon, Cicero and Cesar, Livy and Lucretius? Do 
Napoleon and the Iron Duke exhaust the inheritance 
that you and I are to pass to our children? No. ‘here 
is, another inheritance than these, an inheritance with- 
out which all these are as nothing. Who is to pass that 
over to the coming generation? The high school? The 
high school knows it not. The preparatory school? 
It has more than it can do already. Secular institutions? 
No. They will even make light of it. Only one insti- 
tution in the world takes it upon itself to pass the coming 
generation the accumulated spiritual momentum of the 
whole race,—only one, and that is the Church. Do not 
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tell me that the Church has made mistakes; that it has 
burned some of its best people, and has driven many of 
its most faithful from its doors,—one knows it and shud- 
ders at the thought. But the Church is a divine insti- 
tution in spite of these undivine experiences of blind 
people. No other institution in the world sets itself to 
the task to which the Church sets itself. Now Icon- 
tend that you and I are not transferring to our children 
the full inheritance of the race until we transfer to them 
our spiritual inheritance also. We owe it to them to see 
that as children they learn that there was a man named 
Isaiah and Jeremiah; and that there was a man, the 
Robert Burns of his-day, who wrote, if you please, the 
Twenty-third Psalm; that there was a man born two 
thousand years ago whose life was so pure and blame- 
less, who lived in such close touch with the heavenly 
Father, that we are glad to be called his disciples. I 
should say that the man who did not know that Plato 
existed was an ignorant man even though he could speak 
forty languages. He is not an educated person who 
forgets that the world has an accumulation of religious 
aspiration to pass on as well as a mechanical and mathe- 
matical inheritance. Observe, I am not endeavoring 
to answer the question, “What shall we teach children?” 
I am urging, however, that we shall not neglect them and 
that we shall give to our children the best that we have. , 

In conclusion, first, the religious instruction of the 
youth must be conducted from the point of view of our 
own time. We cannot call back the past. Whether the 
past was better than to-day, the sacred writer tells us 
we do not well to inquire. What we know is that in the 
great providence of God these children were born in the 
twentieth century, and not in the eighteenth or seven- 
teenth. That being the case, we assume that the good 
Father wished it so. ‘Therefore their religion must be a 
religion of the twentieth century: it must be interpreted 
in terms of their own day. It must be their faith in 
the Sunday-school as in the college. Pre-eminently this 
is the age of science. ‘The children must be brought to 
revere science as the voice of God speaking in experiment. 
He is not a religious child unless he can pass from the ob- 
servatory to the Sunday-school and be able to say, “Why, 
this is but the application of what I discovered there.” 
He must be able to pass from his Huxley and Tyndall to 
his New Testament and be able to feel that he is moving 
in the same atmosphere of the love of truth. Oh, so many 
of us would give our right arms if we had been taught 
that twenty years ago! He must remember and be 
taught that he is living in a society, that he is not an 
individual, but that he is a member of society (observe 
I did not say a part of society), he is a member of society, 
he is a living part of that great organism which we call 
humanity. He has duties to society: society has duties 
and obligations to him. He can no longer live the in- 
dividual life as if he were all: he must remember that the 
mere fact that he lives in the city of Washington puts 
him under obligation to do something for the community. 
It is no act of charity when you and I help some charity. 
Not at all. It isan act of duty. ‘And, when you have 
done all these things, say also, We are unprofitable 
servants: we have done only that which it was our duty 
to do.” If children were brought up to understand 
that every hospital, art gallery, and public institution 
in the community was partly dependent upon their in- 
terest, patronage, and support for their maintenance, and 
that they had not done their whole duty when they 
simply went and criticised pictures for which other people 
paid, what a different world it would be! 

Lastly, three things the child has a right to be taught. 
First, about itself. There are questions about its phys- 
ical self which father and mother cannot always answer 
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because they will not always be asked. They are asked 
here, they ask me. Do you want me to tell them the 
truth? Why, you would never forgive me if I did not. 
They want to know themselves: they should find it out 
here. And, when they come to that age when the 
divine power is manifesting itself in their life, they will 
be shown the religious significance of that. They will be 
_ told that this is the fulfilment of the story of Samuel; 
that it is the Lord calling them by name, the awakening 
of a distinct individuality. And now the religious atti- 
tude for them to take is, “Speak, Lord, for thy servant 
heareth.” It is a difficult matter. The child has a right 
to know about its spiritual self. Who is to tell the child 
that this child is literally the child of God; that this desire 
for the better life is the Lord God speaking not to him, 
but in him; that this is the Holy Spirit? It is this Holy 
Spirit which has painted all pictures, carved every 
statue, sung every song, wrote every psalm, indited all 
holy Scriptures. Will the high school tell the child that? 
No, it is not the business of the high school. Is the 
home sufficient for this? Why, you and I as fathers 
and mothers do not see our children except at meal time! 
Is not the child entitled to an hour on Sunday morning, 
when a man or woman who has gone this way and knows 
the road can take the novice by the hand and show him 
the road before? 

That is what religious instruction means, not the in- 
doctrinating, but the initiating. If you and I were send- 
ing our boy or girl off to school, we would put in an extra 
warm blanket or shawl or warm under-suit for the sleigh- 
ing party; and, if without that the boy or girl should go 
out into the world and get pneumonia, we would never 
forgive ourselves. You would say: “I should have 
known that the nature of that boy or girl was to take 
risks and hazards, and I should have anticipated that.”’ 
And so you should and so you do. Life is a school, and 
this young man or woman is going out into that school 
with all the confidence and bravado of youth. It fears 
little because it knows little, but you and I fear much 
because we have learned something. Is it not cruel to 
send forth this young man or woman with no spiritual 
equipment against the cold day which will come? A 
child will be born; a child will die; that young mother 
will come to her minister and say, ‘‘Comfort me.” Oh, 
I wish I could! but so often that comfort should have 
been given twenty years ago. It is late now to sow the 
seeds of comfort in that heart. The young man goes 
out into the workaday world; temptations assail him; 
he has never learned the true freedom; he has no sense 
of obedience to the law; he borrows money which he 
means to pay back; he does not pay back, and he is 
in jail. My hands are not clean from him if I did not 
do my utmost when he was in the Sunday-school to 
tell him that the world is no fairy garden; that there 
are wicked men in the world; that there are scheming 
women in the world; and that his business is to live the 
clean, straight, honorable life whether other people do 
ornot. He has a right to demand that of me. 

He has a right to know the religious inheritance of 
the race, which consists of institutions, ceremonies and 
words. Religious thought precipitates itself: it crystal- 
lizes, if you please, into institutions, the church, into 
ceremonies, into words which are the vocabulary of the 
religious life. For a young man to be able to use the 
terms of algebra, the terms of art and music, and to be 
absolutely, utterly ignorant of the terms in which people 
speak of the higher life is simply to register one’s own 
ignorance. I know there is a cheap radicalism which 
allows us to say to our children: ‘The church is there; 
if you want to go, very well; the Sunday-school is there; 
if you think you are not too old, why you can go, and 
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perhaps you had better go anyhow.’ That is cheap. 
The time will come, and it is fast coming, when the young 
man should discover, and will discover, that he is not 
performing his whole duty to society until he meets the 
religious obligations that the community makes on him 
with as great fidelity as he meets civil obligations. And 
where, pray, is a young man or woman to learn all this 
if not in the Sunday-school? 

I had no intention, dear friends, of speaking so long or 
so loud when I began. I have not said half that is in 
my heart. I am persuaded that much of the sorrow and 
misery which as a minister I have to meet in families is 
sorrow and misery which ought not to exist and which 
would not exist if this young father or young mother had 
not been robbed of his spiritual inheritance when he was 
a child. Father and mother asked him if he wished to 
go to Sunday-school, and, of course, he does not wish to; 
instead, he would rather stay out in the open; he was not 
made to receive his inheritance from the race, and there- 
fore he had never received it. The most solemn poem 
that I know of is Longfellow’s ‘““My Lost Youth”; and 
there are thousands in this city, men and women of thirty 
yeats of age, who have lost their youth. They never 
received all that was due to them; they have been robbed 
of their spiritual birthright; they learned Latin and 
Greek and mathematics, but the language of the New 
Jerusalem is to them a dead language which they can 
neither understand nor speak. 

I have not endeavored. to answer the question. I 
only commend to you the seriousness of the problem 
proposed, ‘What shall be the ordering of the child, and 
how shall we do unto him?” 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 


The Prayer of the Will. 


We wonder sometimes at the deeds of heroes and 
martyrs. What is it that makes the hero’s blood to differ 
from that of other men? It is not the blood, it is the 
power that sets it pulsing, that makes him what he is. 
The men who gave their lives so nobly at Gettysburg and 
in the Wilderness were but common men. A few years 
before many of them would have shrunk from the small- 
est sacrifice. But the hour came when a new impulse 
took possession of them: they desired their country’s 
good as they desired nothing else. And this desire trans- 
formed and transfigured them. 

The first disciples of Christ were not men distinguished 
for intellectual attainments, but they were absolutely 
possessed by a great desire. One love constrained them, 
one purpose controlled them. Their very lives were 
mighty petitions unto God “for things agreeable to his 
will.” In that pure fire all earthly fear and weakness 
were burned away, and they flamed forth pure spirits, 
ready to do all and dare all. Through such men God 
has ever wrought his mightiest works. “He maketh 
his angels spirits, his ministers a flame of fire.” 

There are many things which we say we desire,—more 
of justice and of kindness between man and man, better 
morals, purer lives. 

We ask, and we receive not. Is it not because we ask 
with but half our hearts? When we shall in very truth 
desire these things as each one of us desires his own wel- 
fare; nay, more, when we shall desire them as we desire 
no other thing in all the world; when we cry with one 
voice, ‘‘These things we must have, though we lose all 
else,”—that cry will not be in vain. 

When out of the sense of absolute need men shall 
unite in the prayer, ‘““Thy kingdom come,” then it will 
come,—it will be already here.—Rev. S. M. Crothers. 
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THE CamBrRiIpDGE History oF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE, volumes v. and vi. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50 each.— 
Readers of the Cambridge Literature have 
been looking forward with great interest to 
the publication of volumes v. and vi. as 
an important test of the success of the series. 
The subject—the drama from the beginnings 
until the closing of the theatres in 1642—is 
of the greatest importance in itself and of 
course includes the works of Shakespeare. 
It follows naturally, since these two volumes 
cover the most important single subject in 
English literature, that varying degrees 
of adverse criticism may be expected from 
scholars who have worked out theories of 
their own in regard to special subjects. 
That it is much easier to criticise than to 
do the work one’s self is evident, however, 
and to display a narrow interest in some 
special subject than to plan the whole work. 
It is, therefore, the opinion of the present 
writer that these volumes do succeed because 
they do avoid new and partisan theories. 
For that reason many of the prominent 
chapters are to be rather commended for a 
certain degree of conservatism which they 
show. For example, Prof. Saintsbury’s chap- 
ter on the Life and Plays of Shakespeare 
is admirable in its grave and even courageous 
refusal to be led into a discussion of the 
doubtful points in Shakespeare’s life, in 
which respect he differs in many points 
from a great deal of what is called modern 
scholarship. In regard to Shakespeare he 
states gravely and with an air of protest 
against too much guesswork, ‘“‘We do not 
know whether he ever went to school.” 
Necessarily such a chapter offering many 
opportunities for attack to modernists in 
scholarship is written, not in an easy, genial 
style, but rather with a studied air of de- 
fence. It is pleasing to find a scholar of 
reputation who holds to a somewhat un- 
popular opinion, and who dares to record 
his belief that we must make a sharp dis- 
tinction between what we know and what 
we may guess at. Not all chapters in these 
volumes are of equal value. If we select 
chapters of general interest, such as the 
introductory chapter in volume v. on the 
beginning of the English drama and the last 
one of volume vi. on the Puritan attack 
on the stage, we find that generally those 
that require explanation or close exposition 
are not so attractive as those which deal 
with simpler matters of fact. If the chap- 
ter on the origin of the drama is read with- 
out an exact previous knowledge, a somewhat 
confusing conception is gained of the re- 
lationship between the classic stage and the 
English stage, and of the close relationship 
of the mysteries and moralities to the early 
English comedies. In a work of this sort 
it would seem that a somewhat more dog- 
matic method would be preferable to the 
cautious, scholarly method of balancing and 
measuring, and finally leaving it to the 
reader to decide his own opinion. Lowell, 
in his ‘‘Old English Dramatists,” was rash 
enough to say that the Miracle plays were 
dull, and the interludes not in any signifi- 
cant sense the forerunner of the English 
comedy. Rash as this opinion may have 
been, it has at least the virtue of being un- 
mistakable. On the other hand, a chapter 
like the last one of volume vi., dealing with 
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the Puritan attack on the stage, is notably 
clear, dealing as it does largely with mat- 
ters of fact which require a precise arrange- 
ment. The degree of difficulty experienced 
in treating these two classes of subjects 
does not warrant such inequality. The 
subject of the last-mentioned chapter calls 
to mind a matter of awkwardness in the 
index and the bibliography. In the chap- 
ter on Ben Jonson the phrase ‘‘war of the 
theatres’”’ is used. If we consult the index, 
we find the phrase referred to on only one 
other page, and there, too, casually. Search 
through the bibliography only accidently 
gives us such a reference as we should want 
in J. H. Penniman’s The War of the 
Theatres. When we notice that this book is 
listed under “Critical Estimates” in both 
chapters, under the name of the writer and 
not of the subject, we can see how such 
references might escape the notice of in- 
expert students. The above criticisms are 
sometimes adverse, but it is probably because 
we may expect so much of the Cambridge 
Literature that we venture so much dis- 
praise. Since the series makes accessible so 
much material otherwise out of the reach 
of many students, it must be useful in many 
ways not fulfilled by any history up to the 
present time. 


EXPOSITIONS OF Hoty ScriptuRE. By 
Rev. Alexander Maclaren, D.D., D.Lit. 
New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 8 vols. 
$10.—This is the concluding series of a com- 
mentary on the Bible complete in thirty- 
two volumes. It contains expository ser- 
mons on the books of the New Testament 
beginning with ist Corinthians. By all 
those who have given a generous welcome 
to the preceding volumes of this commen- 
tary, the attitude of the preacher and 
commentator are well known and approved. 
It is, however, as far removed as possible 
from the attitude, for instance, of the writers 
in the Encyclopedia Biblica. The point 
of view of Dr. Maclaren may be indicated 
by two remarks that he makes concerning 
the Atonement. He says, ‘‘ Here is a demon- 
stration, for some of you people who do not 
believe in the evangelical doctrine of the 
Atonement by the sacrifice of Jesus Christ, 
that the true scriptural representation of 
that doctrine is not that which caricaturists 
have represented it; viz., that the sacrifice 
of Jesus Christ changed in any manner the 
divine heart and _ disposition.” Also he 
says: ‘“‘God by his love does not, because 
he cannot, raise these dead souls into a life 
of righteousness without Jesus Christ. Jesus 
Christ comes to be the channel and the 
medium through which the love of God 
may attain its end.” It is not necessary 
to enlarge upon the difference between this 
point of view and that of the liberal theo- 
logians who stand outside of the ranks of 
orthodoxy. It ought not to be necessary 
to say that this difference in the point of 
view need not, and ought not, to exclude 
sympathy for the generous interpretation 
of human nature, and the often heart-search- 
ing remarks by which Dr. Maclaren probes 
at sin and sets forth the remedy. He moved 
and worked in an atmosphere of humane 
culture which he made effective in his inter- 
pretation of what to him were cardinal doc- 
trines of Christianity. The best portions of 
these expository discourses illustrate "anew 


the fact that all persons that have attained 
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to certain heights and depths of religious 
experience live in the same spiritual world, 
although the language they speak may be 
as different as that of the various hosts that 
assembled on the Day of Pentecost. Hach 
speaks his own language, but each one 
describes the essential facts of human ex- 
perience and attainment. 


SHELBURNE Essays. By Paul Elmer 
More. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.25.—Mr. More was long since recognized 
in England and America as a critic who was 
competent and adequately furnished for his 
task. It-is a pleasure to read the critical 
judgments of a man who knows what he is 
talking about and can furnish reasons for 
his decisions, and yet we are sometimes 
reminded, when reading his remarks upon 
contemporary and earlier writers, of the 
hint given by the chief justice of Australia 
to a younger man who had just been made 
a judge. He’said: ‘‘Give your decisions, 
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but withhold your reasons. Your decisions 
will commonly be right, but your reasons 
will frequently be wrong.’”’ Mr. More’s 
treatment of Wordsworth, Tennyson, and 
Darwin will not please those who are thor- 
oughgoing admirers of these great thinkers 
and authors, but he shows himself to be a 
man competent to discover and estimate 
currents of thought and feeling which lie 
deeper than all that comes to the surface in 
literature. The works of the greatest men 
float upon these currents and are borne 
hither and thither, often without the knowl- 
edge and consent of those who originate 
them. It needs no special courage for any 
man to-day to accept the remark of Jeffrey 
concerning The Excursion. He said, ‘‘This 
will never do,” and the lovers of Wordsworth 
to-day accept the verdict, and yet they find 
in Wordsworth things that will survive when 
all his critics are forgotten. Tennyson 
undoubtedly represented that which was 
transient in his time, and yet he interpreted 
those transient things in such a way as to 
strengthen the faith and hope of uncounted 
people who need strength and comfort. 
Darwin confessedly made imperfect state- 
ments, and gave to his successors oppor- 
tunities in abundance to supplement and 
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correct his work, and yet he wrought a! 


revolution in human thought unparalleled 
for many centuries. Mr. More gives him 
too much credit, however, for setting in order 
the doctrine of evolution. That was the 
work of Herbert Spencer. Darwin was a 
specialist: Spencer a philosopher who under- 
took to formulate the laws of the universe. 
Not as final judgments, but as incentives to 
accurate thinking the Shelburne Essays 
take high rank. 


Natural, Puriosopuy. By Wilhelm Ost- 
wald. Translated by Thomas Seltzer. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co.—The translation 
of this little volume puts into the hands of 
American readers an exceedingly valuable 
summary of scientific knowledge as it is 
held and expounded by one of the most 
eminent philosophers of the century. As 
a chemist and expositor of the natural sci- 
ences Dr. Ostwald speaks with authority. 
He knows and can tell how far science has 
progressed and what are the limits beyond 
which it is now pushing everywhere its 
exploring expeditions. In addition to his 
expositions of science, Dr. Ostwald pushes 
his interpretations into the regions of art 
and the organization of society. When he 
talks about painting, he is an authority as 
a chemist, and has given artists many val- 
uable hints for the improvement of their 
technique; but beyond this he speaks only 
as a man among men, without the infalli- 
bility of mathematical law. “When he was 
in America, he was sure that Esperanto was 
the coming language. He has now set it 
aside, and says that at the present time 
Ido is the best. We have no assurance 
that in time Ido will not share the fate of 
its predecessor. These speculations, how- 
ever, form but a small part of a very com- 
pact and useful handbook of science. 


Tue Great Gop Goip. By William Le 
Queux. Boston: Richard G. Badger—We 
have here a curious mixture of Rider Hag- 
gard, Conan Doyle’s Sherlock Holmes, 
with, perhaps, in its bit of occult lore, a dash 
of Augusta Evans’s St. Elmo. There is a 
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mysterious letter, which, partly burned, 
leaves enough to show that there is some 
way, if you could only get the hang of it, 
of finding the lost treasure of Solomon’s 
temple. Thus, it is a straightforward de- 
tective story, mingled, however, with strange 
patches of Hebrew lore. For there is a 
cipher, which is literally Hebrew to us, as 
after a long line of figures we are requested 
to subtract Gi-mel, which, if 719220 is mul- 
tiplied by yodh, gives us the interesting, 
but somewhat partial, information—as the 
manuscript is incomplete—‘‘of the temple 
that. ...’’ Of course there is a love-story, 
which ends in a ‘‘ joyous marriage, at St. 
Margaret’s, Westminster,’’ and we are left 
in the hope, vague, but sweet, that ‘‘after 
nearly two thousand, five hundred years, 
to its just ownership, that of the Hebrew 
race, will be given back the most sacred 
relics of that colossal and wonderful hoard, 
the treasure of Israel.’? Perhaps we should 
have been more impressed, had not this con- 
cluding sentence been so surprisingly in- 
verted that we had a perceptible wrestle 
with it before we threw—its meaning! 


Her Hicungess. An Adirondack Ro- 
mance. Boston: Richard G. Badger.— 
We have heard of a boy who objected to 
Scott as not lively enough, particularly in 
his introductions. What I want, he said, 
is to have a story begin with ‘“‘Help! Help!” 
Then he knew that it would be worth read- 
ing. Her Highness answers this condition 
fairly well, as it begins with one ‘‘Help,” 
and a little farther down the page are two 
more cries for assistance. It has, also, an 
attempt at murder, and there is a sad mix- 
up of two men who look exactly like each 
other. And there is a beautiful fairy coun- 
tess haunting the Adirondack woods, and 
of course a love-story. The description of 
the countess is certainly not wanting in 
vividness: ‘‘She stood ankle deep in fragrant 
ferns, a slim young goddess of the wild. 
Her hair was of ruddy gold, a hint of summer 
sunset in the strands. She was lovely, 
with blue eyes that smiled divinely as she 
gazed upon me.’ There are murderous 
attacks, marvellously parried, frightful 
struggles in the dark, hair-breadth escapes, 
almost as numerous as in Stanley Weyman’s 
exciting tales, all showing that the brave 
old spirit of adventure is not dead yet. 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE MOopDERN MIND. 
By Rev. Samuel McComb, M.A., D.D. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50.— 
Dr. McComb’s book is another witness to 
the new spiritual revival that is sweeping into 
its current thinkers and workers of every 
denomination and leading them to new 
thoughts of the true sources of faith and the 
relation of religion to the social conditions 
of the times. Dr. McComb speaks directly 
and frankly, with less desire to urge his own 
beliefs than to awaken the religious impulse 
and direct it into efficient channels. He 
makes it the first duty of the Church to 
proclaim the sacredness of all men in God’s 
eyes and to found the structure of human 
society on the laws of love and co-operation. 
If the Church fails to insist that the industrial 
order rests upon a moral order, the central 
principle of which is justice, it is disloyal 
and recreant. The new emphasis on the 
ethical side of religion is everywhere a sign 
of promise, and none rejoice in it more heart- 
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ily, or ought to do more to advance the day 
of the direct application of religion to every- 
day problems, than the spiritual descend- 
ants of Channing. 


Miscellaneous. 


The volume of Isaiah in the Bible for 
Home and School Series, of which Shailer 
Mathews, D.D., is general editor, continues 
the purpose of placing the results of the best 
modern Biblical scholarship at the disposal 
of the general reader. Critical and exegeti- 
cal processes are rigorously excluded. Brief 
introductions and explanatory notes are 
adapted to the rapid reader. Prof. John E. 
McFadyen of Knox College, Toronto, is 
the editor of this volume, and he has met 
with good judgment the difficulties and 
problems that necessarily confronted him. 
Whatever the origin of the book, it is liter- 
ature and it is religion, and he has endeavored 
to do justice to both these aspects of it. 
Any worthy study of the book, he truly says, 
ought to carry us not only into the history 
of those far-off days, but into the souls of 
those whose genius has made it a source of 
religious inspiration. ‘To use his own words, 
he has tried to show ‘‘how for these men the 
worship of God involved the service of man, 
and how their hearts were kept steady and 
hopeful in the face of disappointment and 
disaster by their faith in God and his eternal 
purpose.”’ The running comment and an- 
alysis is very helpful to the ordinary reader. 


Books Received. 


From Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 
Christianity and the Modern Mind. By Rev. Samuel 
McComb, M.A., D.D. $1.50 net. 
From George Thiell Long, New York. 
The Last Battle Ground. By Margaret S. Organ, M.D. 
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IN DARKEST NATURALISM 
AND THE WAY OUT 
By REV. G. R. DODSON, PH.D. 


The dire need of our time is for a philosophy 
that shall legitimate our aspirations and release 
faith and hope from their imprisonment, and 
that shall yet be true; for the present generation 
feels compelled to accept a view of nature and 
human life that is depressing, in that it seems 
to negate longings that are not only deep, but 
that we instinctively know to be the noblest 
part of our endowment. The tragedy is that 
what is noble and divinely beautiful and pre- 
cious should appear to be untrue. 

The study of evolution has ended in natural- 
ism, and for many it is literally in ‘‘darkest 
naturalism,” since, in the form in which they 
hold it, it acts like a blight upon the life of 
aspiration and religious faith. The reason that 
it is so depressing to them is that they are 
conscious of profound religious needs, yearnings, 
and experiences which they have been educated 
to regard as bound up with a belief in the 
supernatural. Naturalism seems, therefore, to 
threaten .what is most precious, to mean the 
suffocation of the spiritual life. 
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Che Bome. 
The Chitdeen: 


As through the morning house I go, 
Three little sleepy voices dear 

Call, ‘Mother darling!” soft and low, 
More to their own hearts than my ear. 

Stirring within their nests like birds, 
They call me over and over again 

As though the cadence of the words 
Pleased them like some old sweet refrain. 

Just “Mother darling!’’—that, no more; 
Hearing my foot upon the stair, 

They call it softly o’er and o’er. 
Oh, what is grief and what is care? 
—Katharine Tynan, in the American Magazine. 


The Doll who fiked Sunday. 


BY CAROLINE S. ALLEN. 


“Bother Sunday!’ said Barbara, lacing 
her shoe viciously. ‘‘It’s as dull as—as 
mud!” 

“Tt isn’t at grandfather’s,’’ said her little 
cousin Betty, who, having a sore throat, 
was privileged this morning to stay at home 
from Sunday-school. 

“For one thing,’’ went on Barbara,— 
“bother it! I’ve broken my shoe-string! 
Get me another, out of that lowest drawer, 
will you, Betty? ‘That’s a darling!—for one 
thing, breakfast’s no good, and cold at that, 
because the cook goes out.” 

“It’s good at grandfather’s,” said Betty. 

“And then you have to keep so deathly 
still all day.” 

“Vou don’t at grandfather’s.”’ 

“And church is the worst bore of all.” 

“Tt isn’t at grandfather’s.” 

“Betty, if you say ‘at grandfather’s’ 
again, I shall have forty fits! I wish I 
were there, that’s all!’ 

“Where do you wish you were, dear?” 
asked her mamma, coming in to tie her 
bonnet ribbons before Barbara’s glass. 

“At grandfather’s. Betty says Sundays 
are as nice as other days there.” 

“Nicer sometimes,” said Betty. 
you said it yourself, Barbara.”’ 

Now Mrs. Ware had for some time been 
feeling that her little Barbara needed a 
change. To speak with Bridget’s own 
frankness, the child was ‘‘as cross as two 
sticks.’”’ Where to send her had been the 
question, but now it did seem as if Barbara’s 
own wish might settle the matter. Aunt 
Patience must be written to, of course; but 
Aunt Patience was hospitality itself, and 
never failed to find room for one more of her 
many nieces or nephews. 

So a letter went to Northborough, and 
two days afterward a letter came back, 
written in an exquisitely fine, old-fashioned 
hand. 

“Sister Alice joins me in hoping that 
Barbara can come at once,’ wrote Aunt 
Patience. ‘‘We shall be delighted to see 
her, and hope the visit can be a long one. 
Edward Hill comes up Wednesday next. 
Possibly it could be arranged for her to come 
with him.” 

Wednesday evening saw a very tall gentle- 
man and a remarkably short little girl walk- 
ing hand-in-hand up the road from the 
station in Northborough, while beside them 
a half-grown boy wheeled a blue hand-cart, 
which held a ministerial-looking bag and 
what looked like a doll’s trunk. 


“There, 
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Thursday, Friday, and Saturday passed 
cheerfully, for Barbara was never in her 
life known to be homesick: besides, was not 
the tall, curly haired gentleman, whom she 
secretly adored, a part of the household? 
But through these three days Barbara won- 
dered what the fourth would be like. De- 
spite Betty, it was hardly possible, she 
thought, that Sunday could be anything but 
a long and dismal day. Indeed, she made 
up her little mind rather stubbornly not to 
like it. 

Nevertheless, on awakening that Sunday, 
she felt quite a thrill of agreeable excite- 
ment. Aunt Alice had laid out the child’s 
fresh clothes tidily, upon the straight little 
chair by her bedside; and over the chair’s 
back hung the new dimity frock, with its 
beloved little rose sprigs, Barbara had been 
aching to wear. Her bronze, ankle-tie slip- 
pers peeped out from under the chair. 

While dressing, she found, pinned to her 
cushion, a little note from Aunt Alice, say- 
ing, “It is a pleasure to find a little girl’s 
room in such nice order.” Barbara flushed 
all over her little face and even to the tips 
of her ears when she read the words, written 
in the well-known, slanting hand. 

Her pink hair-ribbon tied in a hasty bow, 
she ran down the two flights of stairs and 
into the parlor, where she knew Aunt Alice 
would be dusting and setting everything to 
rights. Grandfather, a slight, spare figure, 
sat by one of the south windows, reading 
over his sermon; and they each had a kiss 
and a gentle word for Barbara. 

Immaculate as Aunt Alice always kept 
the parlor, it had, on this first day of the 
week, an air of special grace and shining 
order. The comfortable chair in which 
grandfather sat had been given him by all 
the children of his Sunday-school, whose own 
thought it was, and who had saved up their 
pocket-money toward its purchase. 

On this chair and on Aunt Patience’s 
rocker were snowy tidies; and upon the 
centre-table stood a green vase, holding 
three tall, fragrant white lilies from the 
parsonage garden. 

Barbara could hear Aunt Patience moving 
briskly about the dining-room; and presently 
down the stairs streamed Uncle Doctor, 
Cousin Sarah, and Miss Mollie, who all 
lived in the house; Uncle Henry, Aunt 
Helen, and two of their children, staying 
this summer at grandfather’s; Uncle Rob- 
ert, Aunt Sylvia, and their baby, just arrived 
from Wisconsin; and Cousin Edward, who 
had been persuaded to stay over Sunday; 
also Miss Nancy Carey, who had happened 
up for the night. 

The bell, which now rang, was a welcome 
sound to all; for it may have been the coun- 
try air, or possibly the special combination 
of cream-toast and brown-as-nuts fish-balls, 
—whatever the cause, Aunt Patience’s 
household were as hungry as hungry could 
be. Barbara had two helpings of bread- 
toast and one of biscuit-toast, a round 
fish-ball with each; and she decided nothing 
had ever tasted half so good. 

While she ate she listened, round-eyed, 
to charming stories told by her blithe Aunt 
Sylvia, who sat directly opposite. Uncle 
Doctor, too, made them all laugh by the 
funny things he told of his travels in Scot- 
land. But Aunt Alice listened in smiling 
silence, while as for Barbara’s and Betty’s 
favorite cousin, he said never a word. 
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When Barbara had eaten all she wanted, 
she looked around the table, and, seeing that 
all her uncles and aunts and cousins had 
also stopped eating, and were folding their 
napkins, she prepared to hop down from her 
chair. But sunny-haired Aunt Sylvia leaned 
across, telling her to wait. 

And then grandfather, in a somewhat 
high and quavering voice, started a hymn, 
which, one by one, all the family joined in 
singing. Barbara wondered why Uncle 
Henry sang with his eyes closed. Every- 
body chose his or her favorite hymn, and 
Barbara’s turn Coming last, she asked for 
“America.” This they sang so vigorously 
that, by the second verse, Uncle Henry’s 
eyes flew open, and he sat bolt upright, 
while Hannah opened the slide a little crack 
to peer through at them from the kitchen. 

A chapter from the Bible followed, and 
then the family scattered in different direc- 
tions about the house. 

Barbara thought she would stay at home 
from church and play with the baby, but, as 
the last bell was tolling, she met Aunt Alice 
coming down the stairs; and somehow Aunt 
Alice looked so dear and so cool in her 
shimmering, dove-colored silk, and her face 
wore sttch a shining light, as if this were 
indeed a holiday, that Barbara paused, 
uncertain. 

‘Grandfather would like to see you in 
church, my dear,’’ said Aunt Alice. 

““May I sit next you, then? And can I 
take my doll?” 

Aunt Alice hesitated as to the doll. She 
couldn’t recall ever seeing one enter the 
meeting-house. But then she remembered 
the length of the sermon, that it was a warm 
day, and, moreover, that Barbara was 
barely eight years old. 

“Make haste, then, darling,’ said she. 
““See, they are all going up the steps!” 

Barbara raced up to her room, and seized 
Matilda Rosy, who lay flat on the floor, 
and who opened her blue eyes wide with 
surprise at being thus scurried on the Sab- 
bath. The doll was soon seated between 
her young mamma and Aunt Alice, in the 
parson’s own pew. What an honor that 
was! 

It was such a pleasant hour, and it might 
easily have been so different. 

Aunt Alice’s fan was very beautiful. It 
was made of pale blue feathers, and the sticks 
had wonderful little Swiss carvings, which 
took Matilda Rosy some minutes to exam- 
ine thoroughly. The doll was allowed to 
fasten in her belt a sprig of delicious helio- 
trope which, with a soft white rose from the 
parsonage garden, made Aunt Alice’s Sunday 
posy. 

One could see plainly that Matilda Rosy 
enjoyed the opening services,—the familiar 
hymns, and the psalm, read sonorously by 
grandfather. If the wax eyelids closed at 
about the same time as Barbara’s own, she 
was drawn gently against a soft, silken lap, 
which made a most comfortable pillow. 
Did she dream it, or was a light cool hand 
straying over her curly locks? When grand- 
father grew very much in earnest, and 
Barbara and Matilda Rosy were not the 
only ones in the congregation to wake up 
with a jerk, a bit of sugared sassafras-root, 
than which nothing can be nicer, appeared, 
as if by magic, in the doll’s outstretched 
fingers. Why, twelve o’clock came in a 
jiffy! 
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At dinner Aunt Patience let Matilda Rosy 
have a plate of her own, on a cricket perched 
upon the sideboard. This sideboard had a 
history, and had once helped furnish the 
poet ‘Longfellow’s house. Matilda Rosy 
ate daintily, with a silver saltspoon from a 
blue butterplate, and set an excellent ex- 
ample to the baby in his high chair at the 
real table. She had cold lamb, and crisp, 
curly lettuce, and a rye gem; and for dessert 
cold baked Indian pudding, all shiny and 
brown on top, with thick yellow cream. 
And what tasted best of all were the crimson 
strawberries from the home field. 

After dinner Barbara and Matilda Rosy 
explored the long back entry upstairs. One 
side of this entry was lined with book-cases 
in which were rows upon rows of books that 
one pulled out with a sense of comfortable 
freedom, knowing they could not well grow 
shabbier. All the grandchildren loved. the 
long entry. It was a capital place for play- 
ing battledore-and-shuttlecock. And it was 
here Miss Mollie and Ethel, with much 
whispering of secrets, made May baskets, 
and where, if a little girl stood near, and 
didn’t ask too many questions, she might 
reap quite a harvest of many-hued tissue- 
papers. But these pretty baskets were 
_ made late in April, and not on Sundays. 
This was June, and Barbara and her doll 
had the long entry this afternoon all to 
themselves. 

“‘Here’s a pretty blue book just the right 
size for you!” cried Barbara. ‘It says, 
“Rollo and Jonas.’ What’sthis? Oh, ‘Even- 
ings at Home.’ Here’s the most cunning 
one of all,—‘The New England Primer.’ 
Oh, what funny pictures!’’ And she and 
Matilda Rosy sat plump on the bare floor, 
losing all track of time as they turned 
over the pages, until, at four o’clock, Aunt 
Patience found them there. 

“Tsn’t it very warm up here?” said Aunt 
Patience. ‘‘You’ll find it nice and cool in 
the Fairy Circle.” 

The favorite cousin was down in the Fairy 
Circle, reading a medical book, but one 
could play easily while he sat near. He 
had none of the annoying ways of most 
grown-ups. He never asked stupid ques- 
tions,—whether you liked geography, the 
ages of your brothers and sisters (the in- 
considerateness of it, with so many of them 
to recall!), nor how you happened to get so 
freckled, and wasn’t your long nose mam- 
ma’s right over again? He never, with brisk 
and irritating cheerfulness, suggested things 
that you didn’t care a rap about doing. 
No, he held a discreet and welcome silence, 
while letting you carry on unmolested the 
small plans nearest your heart. But; when 
Matilda Rosy reached too daring a height 
in a pine-tree, and teetered about in a way 
that threatened instant destruction, the 
cousin came to her aid in three strides, 
letting his notes fly to the four winds. And 
then he didn’t say, ‘‘You’d better be more 
careful!’’—he said just nothing at all. 

There was quite a breeze this Sunday 
afternoon, which made climbing an agree- 
able excitement. After several tumbles 
Barbara and Matilda Rosy reached a perch 
(the cousin keeping a wary eye upon them 
meanwhile) from which they could see the 
bell-tower, and then, by veering about, 
Aunt Alice, in fresh white, with prayer- 
book in hand, at her open window. 

“T won’t look foo hard at Aunt Alice,’ 
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said Barbara to herself. 
The aunts 
weren’t brought up to climb, I guess, and 
they don’t know how safe it is.” 

With which words,—crash! The limb 
split, and down came small girl, doll, and 
all! Again the cousin’s note-book flew to 
pieces. 

“Did you ever see a human skeleton?” 
he asked a bit breathlessly, as he helped 
Barbara up. ‘‘There’s a picture of one 
here in my book.” 

“No, I n-never did,’ sobbed Barbara, 
wiping away her tears. 

There was no trace of the accident by 
tea-time. 

The family ate supper on the piazza; 
and Barbara brought her bowl of bread and 
milk, and one just like it only many sizes 
smaller, for Matilda Rosy, down into the 
Fairy Circle. It was now refreshingly cool, 
and the wide-spread pine branches wafted 
a delicious odor. 

Over at the parsonage the baby began to 
cry, and suddenly a bit from the closing 
hymn, heard in church that morning, crept 
into Barbara’s mind:— 


“Still in my dreams I’d be 
Nearer, my God, to Thee.”’ 


On their way home Aunt Alice had said we 
were nearer to God when we were doing 
something kind. It was hard to leave the 
friendly waving pines; but Barbara had a 
teething baby brother at home, and knew of 
several ways to stop his crying. So now she 
ran over to the piazza, and tried them all 
with the baby cousin. 

She gave him a dandelion-puff, and showed 
him how to blow it, but he tossed it scorn- 
fully away, and cried a little harder. Then 
Barbara played 

““Pat-a-cake, 

Pat-a-cake, 

Baker’s man,” 
but that was no good. But, when she turned 
cart-wheels in the grass before his astonished 
eyes, this last remedy proved entirely suc- 
cessful, and baby was soon his own sunny 
self. 

“T like Sundays at grandfather’s, too,”’ 
confided Matilda Rosy very sleepily, an 
hour later, as she and Barbara crept into 
bed. 


The Lame Boy. 


He was little. He was lame. He was 
only six years old. His mother was a poor 
washerwoman, and they lived in a tiny room 
on a narrow street of a great city. 

All day long he sat in his high chair, 
looking down into the narrow street. He 
could see, by leaning forward, a bit of blue 
sky over the tall warehouse opposite. Some- 
times a white cloud would drift across the blue. 
Sometimes it was all dull gray. 

But the street was more interesting. 
There were people down there. In the early 
morning men and women were hurrying to 
their work. Later the children came out, 
and played on the sidewalk and in the 
gutters. Sometimes they danced and sang, 
but often they were quarrelsome. In the 
spring came the hand-organ man, and then 
everybody seemed happy. 

The boy’s sad little face looked out all 
day long. Only when he saw his mother 
coming did he smile and wave his hand. 


“She would- be | 
|pretty sure to call me down. 
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“T wish I could help you, mother,’’ he 
said one night. ‘‘You work so hard, and I 
can’t do anything for you.” 

“Oh, but you do!” she cried quickly. 
“Tt helps me to see your face smiling down 
at me from the window. It helps me to have 
you wave your hand. It makes my work 
lighter all day to think you will be there 
waving to me when I go home.” 

“Then I'll wave harder,’’ said the little 
fellow. 

And the next night a tired workman, 
seeing the mother look up and answer the 
signal, looked up too. Such a little pinched 
face as he saw at the high window, but how 
cheery the smile was! The man laughed 
to himself and waved his cap, and the boy, 
a little shyly, returned the greeting. 

Soit went. The next evening the workman 
nudged his comrade to look up at the “poor 
little chap sitting, so patient, at the window,” 
and again the gay smile shone out as two 
caps waved in the air below him. 

Days came and passed, and the boy had 
more friends. Men and women went out of 
their way to send a greeting tohim. Life 
didn’t seem quite so hard to them when they 
thought how dreary it must be for him. 
Sometimes a flower found its way to him, or 
an orange or a colored picture. The chil- 
dren stopped quarreling when they saw him 
watching them, and played games to amuse 
him. It pleased them to see how eager he 
was to share in their good times. 

“Tell the lad we couldn’t get on without 
him,’’ said one of the weary laborers to the 
mother one night. ‘‘’Tis a great thing to 
have a brave heart. It makes us all brave, 
too. Tell him that.” 

And you may be sure she did—From 
“ First Book of Religion,” by Mrs. Charles 
A. Lane. 


How Japanese Babies are Named. 


In Japan a curious custom is in vogue with 
respect to the naming of babies. The new- 
born is taken to a temple when it has at- 
tained the age of two weeks, and to the priest 
who receives him the father of the little one 
suggests three names to be appropriate. The 
priest writes these three names on slips of 
paper. He holds these slips of paper for a 
few moments, and then throws them over 
his shoulder, sending them as high in the air 
as possible. The slip that reaches the 
ground last contains the name that is con- 
ferred on the waiting baby. 

The next step in the process is for the 
priest to copy the name on a piece of silk 
or fine paper, which is handed to the proud 
parent with these words: 

“So shall the child be named.”’—Harper’s 
Weekly. 


U is unhappy Ulrica, 
Who takes her tea weaker and weaker; 
She sits in the dust 
And eats nothing but crust, 
And Moses, they say, wasn’t meeker. 
—Isabel Francis Bellows. 


The late king’s fondness for animals was 
proverbial. A year or two ago, when he 
visited Leeds and had just knighted the lord 
mayor, a black cat sprang onto the platform 
and, standing in front of the king, performed 
his usual ablutions. The king exclaimed: 
‘“‘Well done, pussy! Bravo! A cat may 
look at a king.”—The New York Sun. 
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A Canadian Folk-song. 


The doors are shut, the windows fast: 
Outside the gust is driving past, 
Outside the shivering ivy clings, 
While on the hob the kettle sings. 
“Margery, Margery, make the tea!” 
Singeth the kettle merrily. 


The streams are hushed up where they flowed, 
The ponds are frozen along the road, 

The cattle are housed in shed and byre, 
While singeth the kettle on the fire. 
“Margery, Margery, make the tea!” 

Singeth the kettle merrily. 


The fisherman, on the bay in his boat 
Shivers and buttons up his coat; 

The traveller stops at the tavern door, 
And the kettle answers the chimney’s roar. 
“Margery, Margery, make the tea!” 
Singeth the kettle merrily. 


The firelight dances upon the wall, 
Footsteps are heard in the outer hall; 
Akiss and a welcomé that fill the room, 
And the kettle sings in the glimmer and gloom. 
“Margery, Margery, make the tea!” 
Singeth the kettle merrily. 
—Atlantic Monthly. 


Foreign Notes. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


The English report of the late Berlin 
World Congress will reach us in Boston 
eatly in February. The volume, being 
printed in Germany, must pay a duty of 
25 per cent.; and this, together with the 
expense of translating so many of the papers, 
increases the cost of its production. Copies 
may be ordered of the American Unitarian 
Association at $2. 

The first edition of 2,000 copies of the 
German version is exhausted, and a new 
edition is being printed. Our French allies 
are preparing a version in that language. 
The pamphlet reprints of articles contrib- 
uted by German professors have met with 
great acceptance, rising in some cases to 
7,000 copies. Williams & Norgate of London 
will have charge of the sale of the English 
report in that country. 

The pamphlet ‘Did Jesus ever Live?” 
a scholarly reply by Prof. Van Soden of the 
University of Berlin to the sensational 
attack on the historicity of the life of Jesus 
by Prof. Drews of Karlsruhe, has reached 
a sale of 20,000 copies. It is to be translated 
at once into English and published in this 
country. 

Rey. William G. Tarrant of London, the 
well-known Unitarian preacher, will sail 
in February for the Cape of Good Hope. 
He is to fill the Unitarian pulpit in Cape 
Town, and to open up the way for Unitarian 
work in Pretoria, Johannesburg, and other 
towns in South Africa. The query sug- 
gests itself, What work in foreign countries 
are the American Unitarians opening up? 

Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham writes us 
interestingly from Rome concerning the 
Waldensian services he attended in that 
city and in Florence. He says: ‘Their 
Sunday services are well attended, often 
crowded, and their sermons seem anything 
but doctrinal. Here in Rome they have a 
very modern and interesting service on 
Sunday afternoons, called a ‘Conference.’ 
The devotional exercises at these conferences 
are of the briefest, and instead of a sermon 
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there is a lecture, always on some more or 
less popular topic. Two weeks ago the 
minister spoke on Tolstoy, and the place was 
crowded, many people standing. The Wal- 
densians in Rome are planning to build 
(with the money contributed by an Amer- 
ican benefactor, some $200,000, it is said) 
a thoroughly modern institutional church. 
It is to have a medical dispensary connected 
with it for service among the poor, as well 
as equipment for boys’ and girls’ clubs, 
industrial classes, etc. All this strengthens 
the good impression I have received of the 
Waldensians since I came to Italy.” 

The great monument at Geneva’to the 
reformers, Farel, Calvin, Beza, and Knox, 
is under way and its dedication promised 
for the 31st of May, 1913, the year of the 
sixth International Jjiberal Congress at 
Paris. 

A National Women’s Unitarian Alliance 
has been formed in Hungary, modelled after 
our own in America. 

Rev. Alexander Webster, the popular 
Aberdeen Unitarian, after a strenuous min- 
istry has just retired from active service. 
Reared a Calvinist, his bent was always 
to the sunnier side of faith, and in 1863 
his youthful ardor led him to preach on 
“The Christian Union for the Church of 
the Future.’”’ Since his adhesion to the 
Unitarian body Mr. Webster has preached 
the faith in seventy-eight Scottish towns, 
held numerous public debates, published 
eight books and nearly 50,000 pamphlets. 
Like so many of his Unitarian brethren, 
he has also been an indefatigable champion 
of social and political progress. 

There has been a Unitarian church in 
Melbourne, Australia, for fifty years. It 
is a large and commodious building in a 
prominent situation, and the congregation 
has been ministered to by many able men, 
and for a period of ten years by a very re- 
markable woman. ‘The present able young 
minister, Rev. F. Sinclaire, M.A., was a 
student at Manchester College, Oxford. 
There is also a flourishing Unitarian church 
in the city of Adelaide, ministered to by 
Rey. Wilfred Harris, M.A., late of Bolton. 

Our distinguished fellow-worker, Prof. 
A. Montet, now rector of the University 
of Geneva, which he represented at the 
Centenary of the University of Berlin, 
where the emperor accorded him a personal 
interview, has been giving a course of six 
lectures at Paris at the Collége de France. 
His topic was ‘“‘The Present Condition 
and the Morrow of Islam.’ These lect- 
ures will presently appear in a volume. 

The German (liberal) Evangelical church 
in Tokio, Japan, recently celebrated its 
twenty-fifth anniversary. It was organ- 
ized in 1885 by Rev. Mr. Spinner, under 
the presidency of the German ambassa- 
dor, Count Doenhoff. A handsome stone 
church was ‘dedicated in 1897. "The Prus- 
sian King and the Grand Duke of Saxony 
contributed to its erection. This church 
is now the centre of the German Protestant 
Missionary work in Japan, and a good neigh- 
bor and friend of our Unitarian Mission. 

Our Unitarian representative in Japan, 
Rey. Clay MacCauley, has been nominated 


ciety of Japan, the ancient and learned 
society devoted to the study of things Jap- 
anese. Sir Andrew MacDonald, British 


ambassador, is the president of the society. 
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Mr. MacCauley has also recently been 
elected a member of ‘The Ends of the 
Harth Club” of New York, organized in 
1903 and composed of ‘‘good fellows, with 
no axes to grind, who speak our language.” 
Mark Twain was president and Rudyard 
Kipling and Admiral Dewey were his asso- 
ciate officers. The club has three hundred 
members, several of whom reside in Boston, 
among them Curtis Guild, Jr., Brooks 
Adams, Percival Lowell, and Charles H. 
Ames. 

The English and American Baptists are 
displaying a wonderful missionary zeal in 
Europe. They have recently organized a 
ehurch in Nice, on the Mediterranean, 
with a handsome chapel and missionary 
house attached. They are numerous in 
Germany, France, and Italy. In Poland 
they have organized thirty churches, in 
Western Russia forty. The Unitarians 
have not one church in all Europe outside 
of England and Hungary. 

Our esteemed fellow-worker in Denmark, 
Miss Mary B. Westenholz, writes us that the 
late Berlin Congress has given ‘“‘a new and 
strong impulse’? to liberal religious work 
in that country. Pastor Karl Konow, the 
liberal and outspoken Norwegian minister 
at Bergen, and Pastor Arboe Rasmussen - 
have recently made notable addresses in 
Copenhagen. ‘‘Pastor Rasmussen spoke in 
the largest and most influential student 
society on ‘The Dogmatic Church and the 
Way onward.’ He spoke fearlessly from 
what we could call a Unitarian standpoint. 
A most interesting discussion followed. 
The meeting lasted till 1.30 next morning, 
and hundreds of young men attended it from 
the beginning till the end. He is a clergy- 
man of the Established Church. All the 
principal newspapers had leading articles 
about it. But even the most conservative 
did him justice. Pastor Konow preached 
at our Det fri Kirksamfund (The Free Church 
Association) and spoke also at a great public 
meeting on ‘What remains of Christianity 
when the Dogmas fall.’ He, too, made a 
deep impression. Altogether it was a real 
advance for liberal religion and a time of 
great happiness for its supporters. We 
should never have had the courage and 
energy for it if it had not been for Berlin. 
I am sure that what these two men expe- 
rienced at the Congress will be felt all over 
Scandinavia. If you could gather together 
in one the many results of the Congress, you 
would not believe your own eyes. We are 
many, who in many lands and in many 
languages, thank and bless your work.” 

Pastor Konow writes that he has been 
wonderfully heartened by the Berlin meet- 
ings, and that in Bergen a society of the 
younger ministers has been formed for the 
freer discussion of theological and social 
topics. 

The following letter from the honored 
Unitarian Bishop of Hungary, Joseph Fe- 
rencz, will be of interest to our readers:— 

“TI wish to give you some information 
of our last ecclesiastical meeting, which 
was held in Kolozsvar on the 29th to 30th 
of October. Let me say first that we dealt 


many times with the meetings of our Francis 
for the vice-presidency of the Asiatic So-' 


David Synod, and the conviction was ex- 
pressed that their great success was due in 
great measure to the presence of the English 
and foreign delegates. Our church gained 
much in respect in the eyes of other churches 
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and also before the whole nation. 
cannot thank you enough for having done 
our cause this very great service. 

“A very important transaction was the 
filling of the vacant place of the Rev. L. 
Nagy, who was our general notary, and to 
whose memory we paid due tribute. The 
general notary in our church is the first 
official after the bishop. His duty is to 
keep the minutes of both the general and 
the consistory meetings, to fill the place of 
the bishop if he is out of town or ill, and, if 
the bishop’s chair is vacant, he does the work 
of a bishop. To this post the Consistory 
elected Dr. George Boros, dean of the 
Theological College. Rev. Mr. Csif6 was 
elected dean in his place. Dr. Boros will 
also keep his professional chair as hereto- 
fore. It is a rule with us that the dean is 
elected for four years only. 

“There is another important office in our 
church; namely, the director, whose duty 
it is to watch over the laws of the church 
and see that they are kept in due respect, 
and that the order in the meetings is not 
disturbed. This place also being vacant, 
Rev. N. Jozan was elected to it. 

“Many questions came before our meet- 
ing. We altered the management of our 
landed estates, and hope to have a better 
income from them in the future. 

“From several sources of aid we were 
able to give help to several of our congrega- 
tions and also to some of our ministers. We 
have at this meeting raised the old-age 
pension for our ministers to sixteen hundred 
crowns, which is a considerable sum in our 
circumstances. 

“We felt it our duty to protest against 
the Borromeo papal encyclical, which we 
consider unjust to the Protestant Reforma- 
tion. Apart from this, we have had some 
very pleasant meetings. Our hope for the 
future of our church gained new strength. 
If we may rely on your friendship in the 
future also, we may indeed do a great deal 
of good. 

“Tet me mention that at our Francis 
Davis Association meeting a young lady 
paid a fine tribute to the memory of Florence 
Nightingale, who is, and always should be, a 
noble example to all Christian women. 
We were therefore very happy to learn 
something of her noble life.” 

The Christian Life, our esteemed British 
Unitarian contemporary, from whose edi- 
torial page we glean not a few foreign items 
of interest to the readers of the Christian 
Register, reports: ‘The Golden Wedding 
of Bishop Ferencz, the Unitarian Bishop of 
Hungary, which was celebrated with inter- 
esting ceremonial in the town of Kolozsvar 
in October, gives us a glimpse of the life of 
this much-honored man. He began his 
career at the age of twenty as second min- 
ister of the Unitarian church at Kolozsvar. 
Four years later, in 1859, he visited England 
and arranged for the beginning of the long 
row of Hungarian students who have come, 
one after another, to England to study at 
our colleges. In the following year he 
married, from which dates his jubilee, and 
in 1875 he was made bishop. His firmness 
of character has guided his Unitarian breth- 
ren through persecutions and political diffi- 
culties, his loving nature and his eloquence 
have won their hearts. 

“So now, this year, the good bishop and 
his wife celebrated their golden wedding with 
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We | a service in the church, followed by greetings 


in the home which were quite unexampled. 
First came deputations and representatives 
of the several Unitarian churches, of the 
Theological Institute, of Kolozsvar Unitarian 
College, of the Francis David Association; 
presently the students came in a body to 
greet their much-revered teacher; later on 
deputations from the Lutheran and Calvin- 
istic bodies in the town. During the speeches 
from all there the white-haired bridegroom 
was standing with his bride, dressed in 
her national Hungarian costume, and sur- 
rounded by his children, grand-children, 
and great-grandchildren, who brought their 
gifts and read out their verses for the 
occasion. The whole made a very touching 
scene, and at the repast which followed 
the bishop’s son proposed the health of the 
old cook who had lived with them for forty- 
nine years, and who was happily able to 
pour forth a blessing upon them.” 

A noteworthy book is the recently pub- 
lished Memoir of Lady John Russell, widow 
of Lord John Russell, one-time Premier of 
Great Britain. She was indeed a strong 
and noble woman, and lived to advanced 
years with undimmed intellect and enthusi- 
asm for the good and beautiful. The writer 
recalls vividly a conversation with this 
gracious lady not long before her death which 
disclosed how broad were her sympathies, 
how keen her interest in the cause of ra- 
tional religion and human progress through- 
out the world. Lady Russell died in 1898. 
In the latter years of her life she came grad- 
ually to Unitarian views of religion, which, 
as her biographer tells us, ‘‘she held earnestly 
to the last.’”’ Her sons, Lord Amberley and 
Mr. Rollo Russell, are both well-known 
writers on liberal religious and philosophical 
themes. A daughter, Lady Agatha Russell, 
still occupies the historic Lodge in Rich- 
mond Park, once a favorite resort of Henry 
VIII. and of Queen Elizabeth, which, by 
courtesy of the late Queen Victoria, the 
family have made their abode for many 
years past, and where the delegates to the 
First International Congress at London in 
the year 1901 were hospitably welcomed. 

A recently published volume of Biblical 
studies by the late lay leader of French 
Liberal Protestantism, Baron F. de Schickler 
of Paris, and entitled ‘‘Before and After the 
Christian Easter,’’ possesses a tender in- 
terest for all who knew and honored that 
gentle and gracious spirit. Written for 
private circulation in his own circle of friends, 
it is now given to a larger public by his family. 

“The Personality of Michael Servetus.” 
(Privately printed.) In a pamphlet of 
26 pages Principal Alexander Gordon, of 
the Unitarian Home Missionary College, 
Manchester, gives to a larger public his 
recent address at the opening of the institu- 
tion of which he is the learned head. Prob- 
ably no living scholar has so large a knowl- 
edge of the early founders of the Anti- 
trinitarian School of Religious Thought, and 
especially of the career and opinions of the 
martyr of Geneva. Not only has he studied 
his extant writings at first hand with a 
thoroughness which only a master of class- 
ical tongues is capable of, but he has by 
extended travels and investigations in the 
countries and towns associated with the 
life of Servetus attained to a remarkable 
and unique acquaintance with his career. 
Mr. Gordon is a man of strong convictions, 
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of ardent likes and dislikes, and these appear, 
sometimes whimsically, in his judgments on 
men and measures. He is a lively writer 
who makes any topic, however remote from 
present-day interests, lucid and entertain- 
ing. His sketch of Servetus the man is 
most readable, and begets the hope that he 
will at an early day combine this and previous 
monographs on Servetus which he has 
written into an up-to-date biography of 
this great-hearted scholar and victim of 
religious intolerance. 

It is pleasant to learn of the safe arrival 
home in India of President H. C. Maitra 
and Prof. Vaswani and Rev. P. Loll Sen, 
the three Brahmo-Somaj delegates at the 
Berlin World Congress of Religious Liberals. 
They were accompanied by Mr. A. K. Chak- 
ravarti, an Indian student at Manchester 
College, Oxford, whose ill-health compelled 
a return to his own country. Principal 
Maitra delivered a number of addresses in 
England after his visit to this country. 


The Keeper of White Island Light. 


A few days ago the Boston Post published, 
as a tale of unselfish devotion and heroism, 
the story of the rescue of Capt. James Burke, 
keeper of White Island Light, Isles of Shoals, 
from his isolated post. For six long days 
Capt. Burke faithfully kept his light shining 
as a beacon for sailors, in spite of severe 
illness. 

Mrs. Burke has been ill with pneumonia. 
Her husband did what he could for her, 
when he himself was taken down. He had 
to crawl several times nightly on his hands 
and knees from his wife’s bedside to the 
light tower to care for the big lamp. On the 
afternoon of the fifth day, sick with pneu- 
monia, his wife helpless, and his assistant 
gone, when so weak he could hardly work 
his signals, he tried to attract the attention 
of the revenue cutter Gresham, but in vain. 
On Saturday he succeeded in signalling the 
Wood Island life-saving station. But, when 
the life-savers attempted to rescue Burke 
and his wife, the tremendous seas kept them 
from landing. 

Over on the banks of the Piscataqua the 
story of the keeper’s plight reached the ears 
of Capt. Thomas B. Hoyt of the tug Mitchell 
Davis. He is one of the youngest naviga- 
tors on the coast, and one of the bravest. 
“T’ll get Burke and his wife to mainland,” 
he told the life-savers, and he did; but the 
waves that wear the rocks on White Island 
nearly swamped the boat upon the jutting 
reefs. 

The assistant returned to the island in 
the tug that brought Capt. Burke and his 
wife back. Of his experience Capt. Burke 
says: ‘Friday night, I don’t remember 
much about. I gota hazy kind of recol- 
lection of being up in the light tower several 
times. I remember a few minutes when I 
could think clear and found myself groping 
about the bottom of the stairway. 

“They told me since I came over here 
that the light was burning all right, as they 
saw the flashes over Hampton and Rye way. 
Once I remember I came to halfway up the 
stairs on my hands and knees. I could 
hear the click-click of the clock work, and 
I knew that the old lantern was flashing. 

“T got to the top of the tower all right, 
for I remember falling asleep beneath the 
light, only to wake with a start a couple of 
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minutes after. That was an awful night. 
I don’t want any more like it. 

“But like everything else, it finally came 
to an end, and, with the daylight and a short 
sleep, I felt better. The wife was worse 
than I was. . I am feeling some better 
now, and they tell me the wife is out of 
danger. I’ll be back on the island the last 
of the week.” 

Capt. Burke has been keeper of the White 
Island Light for seventeen years. Before 
that he was keeper at the Boone Island 
Light. He has a record for life-saving un- 
equalled on the coast. 

In 1892 he helped rescue sixteen women 
when their craft capsized near the Island. 
Later he rescued two school-teachers and 
their escort when their leaking boat threat- 
ened them with drowning. A few years 
ago he picked up Joseph Caswell, who, suffer- 
ing from a paralytic shock, was drifting 
helplessly in an open boat. 

He rescued four of the crew of the Bangor 
schooner Medford, lost for four days in an 
open boat, and brought them to the light 
for shelter. Matthew Oisier, a fisherman lost 
from his vessel in a fog, was another rescued 
by Capt. Burke. 


Russia and the American Passport.* 


BY LOUIS MARSHALL. 


American citizenship has hitherto been 
regarded as a_ priceless treasure. Men 
have gladly given for it their lives and all 
their material possessions. It has meant 
to them life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. It has been to them a badge 
of honor and distinction, and the richest 
guerdon of all their hopes and aspirations. 
It has peopled the wilderness and lighted 
the torch of progress and civilization. It 
has challenged universal respect and has 
gained for itself the good will of well nigh 
all the peoples of the earth. 

And yet there rests a stain on the honor 
of our nation and on the integrity of Ameri- 
can citizenship; for the passport issued by 
the State Department of the United States, 
bearing the great seal of our country, and 
which vouches for the citizenship of him to 
whom it is issued, is dishonored, rejected, 
and arbitrarily disregarded by the Russian 
government whenever the citizen by whom 
it is presented happens to be a Jew. It 
matters not if he be able to trace his ancestry 
to those who landed with Columbus, to 
those who were among the settlers who 
came to New York in 1655, to those who 
fought in the War for Independence. It 
matters not that none of their kith or kin 
ever were subjects of Russia. All are de- 
nied the privilege of entering its domain. 

For more than thirty years this has been 
the declared policy of the Russian govern- 
ment. Its discrimination against our citi- 
zens has been persistently and constantly 
avowed and acted upon. Men of every 
class have suffered the same ignominy and 
contumely. No man within the hearing of 
my voice who professes to be a Jew, how- 
ever eloquent in true Americanism his life 
has been, can venture within the walls 
which Russia has erected against the out- 
side world, even though vouched for by a 
passport from our government, without 


* Extracts from a paper read before the Twenty-second 
Council of the Union of American Hebrew Congregations, 
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having those credentials figuratively torn 
into shreds and cast defiantly into his face. 

As a Jew he might look down upon his 
persecutors with pity and contempt, and 
suffer in silence as his ancestors did for 
centuries. But he is more than a Jew, he 
is also an American citizen, and the hand 
that smites him inflicts a stain on his citizen- 
ship. It is not the Jew who is insulted, it 
is the American people. And the finding of 
a proper remedy against this degradation is 
not of a Jewish but an American question. 
The discussion of it has no proper part in 


the proceedings of this convention, except 


for the purpose of calling to the attention of 
the American people the facts which cannot 
have been sufficiently impressed upon their 
minds, else they would have long since 
clamored for redress. 

What has been apparently overlooked, 
or at least has not been fully appreciated, 
is the prime consideration that, ever since 
1832, Russia has been under treaty obli- 
gation to accord to all of our citizens, with- 
out distinction, the liberty to sojourn and 
reside in all parts of her territory and to 
guarantee to them security and protection. 

If it were suggested by our government 
that no Russian subject resident of St. 
Petersburg or Moscow, or members of the 
Greek Catholic Church, should be accorded 
the rights and privileges secured by this 
treaty, we would be regarded as guilty of a 
gross violation of its letter and its spirit. 
Tf Russia should declare that no citizens of 
the United States residing west of the Mis- 
sissippi or south of the Ohio should receive 
the benefits of this treaty, not only the South 
and West, but our entire country, would 
stand aghast at the dishonor inflicted on 
the entire nation. If Russia should an- 
nounce that it would not honor the passport 
of the United States when held by an Epis- 
copalian or a Presbyterian, a Methodist or 
a Roman Catholic, our country would not 
look upon this breach of treaty obligation 
as a mere insult to the Episcopalians or the 
Presbyterians, the Methodists or the Roman 
Catholics of this country, but would justly 
treat it as a blow inflicted upon every man 
who holds dear the title of an American 
citizen. 

Though this proposition is so plain that 
discussion and illustration are alike un- 
necessary, Russia has persisted in the prac- 
tice of requiring its consuls within the juris- 
diction of the United States to interrogate 
American citizens as to their race and re- 
ligious faith, and upon ascertainment thereof 
to deny to Jews authentication of passports 
or legal documents for use in Russia. 

The Russian Government has thus broken 
its compact, flouted its obligation, and ig- 
nored a series of continued protests voiced 
by every President of the United States 
since the administration of President Hayes. 

In the mean time the United States has 
sacredly observed the obligation of this 
treaty. Its highest court has, at the in- 
stance of the Russian government, en- 
forced it most drastically and under con- 
ditions when, by strict construction, Russia 
might well have been denied that which it 
demanded as of right, under the terms of 
this very treaty, whose obligations it has 
thus deliberately disregarded. One would 
have believed that with such an exalted 
example of the faithful performance on the 
part of our government and all of its de- 
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partments of the behests of this treaty, 
Russia would have hearkened to the repre- 
sentations of our government, demanding 
that it should recognize its reciprocal obli- 
gations and give full faith and credit to its 
own treaty obligations. It has, however, 
remained deaf to the oft-repeated and earn- 
est expostulations which our government has 
addressed to it. It has drawn the lines of 
discrimination more harshly. It has ex- 
cluded great American merchants and man- 
ufacturers and builders from its territory. 
As a crowning insult, it has but recently 
issued a special edict offering to an American 
ambassador the privilege of entering its 
territory, ‘‘notwithstanding that he was one 
of the Jewish persuasion.” By a special 
act of grace an accredited representative 
of the government of the United States was 
tendered absolution for the crime of being 
a Jew, a favor which this experienced diplo- 
mat happily declined to accept. From the 
standpoint of the nation’s honor, however, 
the refusal to admit even an ambassador 
of this country would have been no greater 
wrong than the refusal to honor the pass- 
port of the humblest of our citizens. 

During the past two years there has 
been an abundance of well-directed effort 
to induce Russia, by the ordinary diplo- 
matic channels, to recognize the obligations 
of its contract. Congress has passed reso- 
lutions indicative of the same desire and of a 
like recognition of the broad scope of the ques- 
tion at issue. Apparently we are to-day 
as far from a solution of this problem, which 
goes home to every American citizen, as we 
were thirty years ago. 

The painfully slow methods of diplo- 
macy have failed. We, a nation of 100,000,- 
ooo Americans, stand at the door of Russia, 
hat in hand, pleading with it that it shall 
recognize and perform its contract. With 
sardonic smiles Russia answers, ‘‘Not yet.” 

Does this mean that we should go to 
war with Russia? Certainly not! War is 
abhorrent to us. It is brutal, inhuman, 
cruel. Its horrors fall upon the innocent. 
Its effects are felt by the entire universe. 
The mission of America, as well as of Israel, 
is peace. But there is a simpler, an easier, 
and an equally effective method of dealing 
with a nation that insults another, the same 
method to which a self-respecting civilized 
man resorts when he is insulted. He does 
not shoot. He does not commit an assault. 
He merely ceases to have further relations 
with the individual who has disregarded the 
amenities of life. And so with nations. 
It is within the power of a country situated 
as ours is to isolate Russia and to terminate 
all treaty relations with a government which 
fails to recognize the solemnity and the 
sanctity of its treaty obligations, and that is 
exactly what should be done without fur- 
ther delay. 

Can the remedy thus indicated be pur- 
sued? There is nothing in the laws of 
nations to prevent. The treaty is terminable 
on one year’s notice. So long as this com- 
pact is treated by Russia as devoid of mu- 
tuality, so long as it denies to it the element 
of reciprocity, which is written all over it, 
we might as well be without a treaty as to 
be subjected to the constant humiliation, 
irritation, and exasperation attendant upon 
its continuous violation. This treaty has 
become both a farce and a tragedy. Let the 
note be sounded, “‘La commedia é finita.”’ 
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It may be argued that the suspension of 
commercial relations between the two coun- 
tries may hurt our trade. I have a higher 
opinion of the American people than to be- 
lieve that they are so destitute of idealism, 
so devoid of a sense of honor, as to regard a 
matter of this supreme importance with the 
eyes and the soul of mere shopkeepers. 
However extensive our trade with Russia 
might be, we could well afford to jeopardize 
it, rather than to have it said that our coun- 
try rates the dollar higher than it does the 
man, that it esteems the volume of its 
trade more than its national dignity. 

After all, the entire trade of the United 
States with Russia does not much exceed 
$18,000,000 per annum. What is that to 
a nation the products of whose soil dur- 
ing the past year amount to nearly nine 
billions of dollars? Should we then lose 
all of this commerce, our material pros- 
perity would not be perceptibly affected. 

It may also be said that Russia is about 
to engage in large undertakings which will 
enlist American capital, the development 
of mines, the construction of storehouses 
for grain, the building of railroads, and 
that we are imperilling such enterprises by 
denouncing our existing treaties with Russia. 
But what of that? Is it not better that we 
may know in advance what the attitude 
of Russia is to be toward American citizens 
before they invest their capital for the de- 
velopment of the resources of Russia, than to 
lodge complaints after the capital has been 
invested and promises have been broken? 
And after all there are still opportunities 
in the United States for the profitable em- 
ployment of adequate capital for the promo- 
tion of our own industries, and Central 
and South America still offer promising 
fields for the investor. 
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The Anti-opium Campaign. 


The International Reform Bureau, with 
headquarters at Tientsin, China, is making 
a strenuous effort against the opium trade. 
A moving letter has recently been sent to 
England written by Chinese women who 
say: “China has already suffered from the 
poison of opium, through inability to restrict 
its importation, for about fifty years. We 
are sure that your merchants at first only 
thought of gain, but never anticipated that 
its poison would have so cruel an effort 
upon us. Our government began to pro- 
hibit the planting of opium a few years 
ago. ‘This prohibition is being made more 
and more strict every year, but the amount 
of opium which comes from abroad still 
increases. From examinations of the Im- 
perial Customs Report we find that the 
amount of imported opium in 1908 was 40,400 
chests, but in 1909 increased to 42,082. We 
prohibit our countrymen from cultivating it, 
but that which comes from abroad is more 
than ever before. How can we entirely stop 
it in seven years’ time? Your country be- 
lieves in the true God. We know that God 
loves all people of the earth alike. Your 
government does not allow your own country- 
men to smoke opium, but forces our govern- 
ment to import many tens of thousands of 
chests a year, and seems unwilling to see us 
giveitup. Alas! our smoking opium may, in- 
deed, be to the profit of your merchants; but, 
as it is to the ruin of our countrymen, we do not 
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see how they can stand before God who loves 
the people of the whole earth. We were most 
touched by the word that your society was 
interested in our country’s advancement and 
considered this matter of forcing our country 
to buy opium a cause for national humiliation. 
You know that our countrymen smoke opium 
and are very deeply injured by its poison. Do 
you realize that we women suffer from its poi- 
son both directly and indirectly? We appeal 
through your honorable society to your gov- 
ernment, believing they can but listen to us, 
for we have often heard of the chivalry and 
noble generosity of English gentlemen.” 

The anti-opium movement is not in any way 
anti-British, but has already promoted a most 
kindly and wide-spread feeling towards the 
people of that Christian nation who are so 
earnestly seeking to end the opium traffic. 
The cablegram, received by the Peking Daily 
News last month, and widely published 
throughout China, has profoundly influenced 
the Chinese people. They see that the strong- 
est assurance of support comes from London. 
Not only the Chinese students and others are 
sending appeals to England, but they are also 
sending Jetters of thanks and appreciation. 
Many articles of highest praise of Great Brit- 
ain are being published in the Chinese press. 
As one Chinese editor said, ‘‘We love the 
people of England for what they are doing for 
us.” Itis true they are asking to be free from 
the opium requirements of the Treaties, but 
they are doing it in a friendly way. They 
firmly believe that England is China’s friend, 
and so they ask for this help and co-opera- 
tion. China is willing to bear the loss of the 
opium revenue in the near future, and so 
she asks that, in the spirit of this interna- 
tional friendship, and for the cause of world 
progress, England may also meet this diffi- 
culty and loss of revenue in India. 


Social and Public Service. 


EDITED BY ELMER S. FORBES. 


{Communications for this column are invited, and may 
be sent to the editor at 25 Beacon Street, Boston.] 


New York City, Church of the Messiah, Rev. 
John Haynes Holmes, minister —A_ Social 
Service League, including both men and 
women in its membership, has been organ- 
ized in this church to engage in actual work 
for the good of the city. The New York 
Federation of Churches assigned to the 
especial care of the Church of the Messiah 
a district lying between Fif.h Avenue and 
the East River, and extending from Thirty- 
fourth to Thirty-sixth Streets, fourteen blocks 
in all. Members of the League have made a 
careful survey of this district, and have 
tabulated the information gained in a com- 
plete card catalogue which includes every 
building in the blocks assigned. Having 
obtained a clear understanding of what 
needs to be done, the League is putting into 
the field some eight or ten committees, each 
one of which will be responsible for a certain 


piece of social service work within the dis- | 


trict. Thus there isa Committee on Housing 


Conditions, on Streets and Pavements, on! 


Parks and Amusements, on Saloons, etc. 
Reports will be made weekly, and com- 
plaints will be taken up energetically with 
the proper authorities. 
regularly every week, two meetings in each 
month being informal injcharacter, while at 
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the other two there is an address upon 
some phase of the social question. The plan 
and method of work followed by the League 
are admirable, and are commended to other 
churches which are considering how they 
may best grapple with local problems. 
Providence, R.I., the Union of Christian 
Work.—For more than half a century the 
churches of Providence, including the Uni- 
tarian churches, have worked together for 
social betterment in the organization known 
as the Union for Christian Work. Recently 
the Union has reorganized its activities, the 
better to meet present conditions in the 
city and its surrounding communities. The 
settlement work which hitherto has been 
confined to its quarter on Chestnut Street 
has been taken into the public schools. The 
School Committee has opened the build- 
ings to the Union after hours for this pur- 
pose, and the classes in cooking, sewing, and 
other branches of domestic training are now 
conducted there, together with public lect- 
ures, entertainments, civic clubs, etc. Thus 
the schools are becoming neighborhood 
centres. of community life, used not alone 
for the training of children, but as well to 
meet the recreational, moral, and civic needs 
of all the people within the districts which 
they serve. Having been relieved of a 
great part of the expense of the settlement, 
the Union has been able to take up a much 


larger and more important work. Realizing 
that one of the great public needs of the city 
is accurate information on subjects related 
to the welfare of the community, the Union 
has established a Bureau of Social Re- 
search. The purpose of the Bureau is:— 

1. To act as a clearing-house for informa- 


tion on matters relating to municipal and 
social welfare. 

2. To collect, classify, analyze, interpret, 
and publish facts concerning city and State 
administration which may lead to greater 
efficiency in public administration. 

3. To stimulate a wholesome interest in 
public affairs. 

4. To encourage legislation bearing on 
social welfare. 

5. To co-operate with public and private 
agencies in bringing about improvements 
in social conditions. 

Although it has been in operation only a 
comparatively short time, the Bureau has 
held an important conference on street clean- 
ing, the first of its kind in the United States. 
It is just completing an exhaustive social 
survey of a Rhode Island mill village, and 
it is heading a movement to secure the 
passage of an improved tenement-house 
law at this session of the State legislature. 
It is an encouraging sign to see the churches 
uniting to support such an agency as the 
Bureau of Social Research. It concen- 
trates effort where it will count for most, 
and secures results which otherwise would 
be impossible, or at the best would be long 
postponed. 

Social Service Meetings ——The increasing 
interest of the churches in the social aspects 
of religion is shown by the number of meet- 
ings maintained this winter for the discus- 
sion of the problems of society. The First 
Parish in Cambridge is continuing the 
‘People’s Meetings’? which were so suc- 


The League meets | 


cessful last season. The Federation of 
Churches in Watertown held five ‘‘Con- 
ference Meetings’’ in January which were 
‘largely attended. All Souls’ Church in 
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Braintree is conducting a “‘ People’s Forum”’ 
on Sunday afternoons; the Church of the 
Unity in Springfield is holding ‘‘ People’s 
Meetings”’ through January and February, 
with an unusually strong list of speakers; 
the First Church in Leominster is main- 
taining a course of ‘‘Public Platform Meet- 
ings,’ and Unity Church in Montclair, 
N.J., is having a similar course. All these 
meetings are successful and testify to the 
effort which the churches are making to 
meet their social obligations. 

Westboro, Mass., First Congregational So- 
ciety, Rev. R. Edmond Griffith, minister— 
Moved by a desire to do something in the 
way of Social Service, the Westboro church 
opens its parlors on Friday evening of each 
week to the young people of the town. 
Games have been installed, and they are 
taking advantage of this opportunity to 
come together for a social time. As there 
is not a Young Men’s Christian Association 
in Westboro, there is need of this kind of 
service, and the outlook is exceedingly 
hopeful. 


Assumptions. 


They are almost as dangerous as rats in- 
fected with the bubonic plague. Every 
Christian who wants to escape panic and 
pessimism ought to set a trap and catch as 
many of them as he can. For instance, 
‘Why do people no longer go to church?” 
That is a query frequently thrown out by 
persons of an inquiring turn of mind. Of 
course when a problem of such a character 
is suggested, clerical societies and religious 
bodies of various kinds feel it incumbent on 
them to take it up. The discussion is often 
carried on with great soberness and sinking 
of heart, 

But let us look at this interesting conun- 
drum. As soon as one gets his eye fairly on 
it, it turns out to be a mass of assumptions. 
The first assumption is that everybody, or 
nearly everybody, used to go tochurch. The 
assumption is without foundation. There is 
no historic ground on which the toe of such 
a supposition can rest. On the contrary, we 
have voluminous and incontrovertible evi- 
dence from every generation running back to 
the beginning, that the multitudes have never 
gone to church. In every century crowds of 
witnesses stand up and testify that the masses 
have taken scant interest in the worship of 
God.. The monotonous moan over meagre 
church attendance has gone up incessantly. 
Even John Chrysostom uttered a bitter wail. 
The only difference between our age and its 
predecessors is that it is better than any of 
them. 

The second assumption is that nobody goes 
to church any more. This is not quite true. 
People do go to church, and they go not 
simply by the thousands, but by the millions. 
There is no miracle in the world equal to 
that which is witnessed every Lord’s day,— 
millions of people wending their way to the 
House of Prayer. It is frequently assumed 
that wage-earners are to be found no longer 
in the churches, that only rich people go to 
church, and that all the poor people now 
belong to labor unions. It is a vast and fool- 
ish assumption. Hundreds of thousands of 
wage-earners are in the church. The church 
would collapse without them. 

The third assumption is that all the people 
not found in the church on Sunday stay 
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away for the same reason. ‘This is of course 
preposterous. ‘There are hundreds of reasons 
why hundreds of people are not at church. 
The old man with paralysis has one reason, 
and the aged woman who is deaf has an- 
other. The policeman has his own reason, 
and so also has the member of the fire de- 
partment, the engineer on the railroad, the 
watchman at the store. 

When you subtract from the population of 
a town all the infants and all the sick, shut-in, 
aged, the dying, and all off on a visit, and 
all whose duty it is to serve God by staying 
at home, you have accounted for a very 
large number of all those who are not found 
at church. When you question the people 
who could go to church and do not, you find 
that their absence from church cannot be 
traced to any one cause. If you could 
find out the reasons of absence given by 
a thousand different non-church-goers, you 
would have in the neighborhood of a thou- 
sand different excuses. The question, there- 
fore, if stated fairly would be, ‘‘ What are 
some of the reasons why certain persons do 
not care at present to attend religious meet- 
ings?” 

As soon as the subject is thus phrased, it 
loses a good deal of its terror, and we get 
light on a fourth assumption,—the assump- 
tion that the reason that all people do not 
go to church is because of the fault of the 
church. This assumption is the most ridic- 
ulous and monstrous of all. It loses sight 
completely of the sort of world in which we 
are living. It takes for granted that every 
human being has reached the stage of devel- 
opment at which it is a pleasure for him to 
worship God. What a vaulting and crazy 
assumption! Not only are multitudes of 
men so immeshed in the life of appetite and 
passion that a religious service of any sort is 
to them an intolerable bore, but, owing to the 
eccentricities and perversities of human nat- 
ure, thousands of excellent and cultivated 
men and women could not by any possible 
ordering of the church service be persuaded 
to become regular church attendants. 

What sort of a preacher or a service could 
have induced John Milton in his last years 
to attend church,—or Thomas Carlyle or 
Herbert Spencer or John Ruskin? When 
we catch in our trap all these frisky and 
mischievous assumptions, and face facts as 
they are, we discover that it has never been 
but a remnant of humanity that has paid 
attention to the ministers of religion, and 
that never since the world began are condi- 
tions on the whole so favorable and encour- 
aging as now. It is possible so to darken 
one’s world by sombre assumptions as to 
make it difficult for one to see to do his work. 
Rev. Charles E. Jefferson, D.D., in the 
Congregationalist and Christian World. 


The eucalyptus tree will not thrive where 
there are frosts, but in the South it promises 
to goa long way toward filling the place once 
occupied by other hardwoods, which have 
been greatly reduced by demands for fur- 
niture carriage and cooperage stock. 


At Yichow, Manchuria, it is stated that 
stringent measures have been enforced by the 
gentry and elders for the carrying out of the 
anti-foot-binding campaign. It has been 
decided that a fine will be imposed on any 
ladies who do not comply with the regula- 
tions.—Peking Daily News. 
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Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and 376 Sutter Street, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. ihe. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. ' 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 4 sh ‘ 

Address-contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote re- 
ligious and moral education. Publishes manuals and 
tracts, issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, 
carries on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 

President, Rev. William I. Lawrance. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Chairman of the Finance Committee, Mr. John H. 
Edwards. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 
Organized in 1890. ( 
Promotes the local organization of the women of the 

Usitanan churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 
Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, 11 St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 
Organized in 1896. 
Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 

Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Joseph 
H. Crooker, D.D. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 

Rev. Alfred D. K. Shurtleff, Secretary. 


National Conference of Unitarian and 


Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. 

President, Hon. Horace Davis, LL.D. 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. George E. Adams, Chicago, IIl.; 
Hon. Thomas J. Morris, Baltimore, Md.; Hon. George C. 
Perkins, San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Francis C. Lowell, 
Boston, Mass.; Hon. Marcus P. Knowlton, Springfield, 
Mass.; Alfred T. White, New York. _ 

General Secrelary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Treasurer, Richard C. Humphreys, Boston, Mass. 

Committee _on Fellowship.—Executive Committee: Rev. 
George H. Badger, New York, N.Y.; Rev. William C. 
Brown, Boston, Mass.; Rev. Ernest C. Smith, Chicago, Ill. 


National League of Unitarian Laymen. 
Organized May 25, 1909. 
Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 
President, Prof. William H. Carruth, Kansas University, 
Lawrence, Kan. 
First Vice-President, Hon. Eben S. Draper, Hopedale, 


ass. 
Second Vice-President, Mr. Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, 


a. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Cyril H. Burdett, 135 
Broadway, New York City. P 

Executive Committee: Mr. Courtenay Guild, 41 India 
Street, Boston, Mass.; Mr. Delbert H. Decker, Loan and 
Trust Buflding, Washington, D.C.; Hon. Duncan U. 
Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla.; Mr. Morton D. Hull, 181 
La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill; Mr. Ralph W. Wilbur 
Board of Trade Building, Portland, Ore.; . Charles W 
Ames, St. Paul, Minn. 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 


Organized in 1908, “‘to provide a fellowship for united 
action against all forms of social injustice, and to sustain 
one another in the ry oa ae of our religious ideals to the 
needs of the present day.” 

President, Rev. John Haynes Holmes, New York. 

Vice-Presidents, Rev. Charles W. Casson, Rev. Henry G, 
Ives, Rev. Arthur L. Weatherly, Rev. Henry W. Foote, 
Rev. C. Bertrand Thompson, Rev. William T. Brown. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Rev. William W. Peck, 8 Congress 
Street, Boston. 

Executive Committee, Hon. Clarence E. Carr, Rev. Earl 
C. Davis, Rev. John H. Applebee. 


, 
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Unitarian Sunday School 
Society. 

REV. W. I. LAWRANCE, PRESIDENT. 


Off fork Meadville, 
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The past week has brought to the president 
the opportunity to visit four of our churches. 
On Wednesday evening, January 18, a group 
of Rev. Mr. Wilson’s workers, at Lexington, 
gathered for a discussion of Sunday-school 
affairs, and listened for nearly two hours to an 
address, with questions and answers. Super- 
intendent Mullikin has taken hold of the work 
with vigor and with definite ideas as to the 
end to be gained. The interesting question 
as to the teaching of religious history to young 
people came up and was the occasion for the 
expression of positive opinions. 

Two evenings later another group of work- 
ers, together with a large number of the older 
young people of the school, braved a pelting 
rain to attend a ‘‘Sunday-school rally” at 
Arlington. Again the patient listeners’ heard 
the president for an hour and three quarters. 
Arlington gives many evidences of being thor- 
oughly in earnest in Sunday-school matters. 

On Sunday, January 29, the president 
preached for Mr. Baltzly in Hudson, and 
visited and spoke to the school. The excel- 
lent singing, the pastor’s earnest prayer, the 
large and well-directed kindergarten depart- 
ment, are features of this school that will 
long be remembered. In the afternoon of 
the same day the president preached for Rev. 
Mr. Hayward of Marlboro at a vesper service, 
at which the local Young People’s Religious 
Union was in charge and furnished the music. 
The Sunday-school movement in Marlboro 
is in excellent condition, not only in our 
own church, but in the others, one of the local 
features being an enthusiastic Sunday School 
Union, which was organized in the Unitarian 
church and which embraces all denominations. 

The following day the president started for 
Meadville, where he gives a course of five lect- 
ures, preaching, holding teachers’ meetings, 
and visiting schools in Erie, Pa., and Ithaca, 
N.Y., on the next two Sundays. 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


Student Assistants. 


One of the most important things that the 
Young People’s Religious Union has ever done 
lies along the line of educational education. 
Last year one of our college town churches was 
enabled, through our efforts, to employ two 
assistants, a young man aud a young woman, 
who acted as helpers to the pastor, making 
special efforts to welcome, call upon, and look 
up any Unitarian students enrolled in the uni- 
versity; arranging social features, performing 
various clerical duties, and, indeed, any sort 
of work that tended to further the church and 
university life,—all these things falling within 
the province of these assistants. 

This work was so successful last year at 
Urbana, Il., that the ministers in other college 
town churches have asked for similar helpers. 
“Arrangements have been made to provide 
student helpers at Ann Arbor (University 
of Michigan), at Madison (University of Wis- 
consin), at Lincoln (University of Nebraska), 
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at Ithaca (Cornell University), at Iowa City 
(University of Iowa), at Urbana (University 
of Illinois), and at Lawrence (University of 
Kansas). At all these places students, in 
in some cases of both sexes, are now rendering 
paid service to our churches, and our minis- 
ters feel that such assistance is of real value 
in their work. The American Unitarian As- 
sociation has made an appropriation from the 
Educational Budget towards meeting the nec- 
essary salaries, and the Young People’s Relig- 
ious Union hopes to raise $400 as its share, 
both organizations thus heartily indorsing 
this movement. The expenditure of this 
money will mean not only a marked increase 
in the helpfulness of the churches to the stu- 
dent body in these institutions: it will mean 
also that several Unitarian young men and 
women are earning money toward college ex- 
penses by performing a high and ennobling 
service.” 

We are receiving enthusiastic reports from 
all the places where such assistants are em- 
ployed. From Urbana comes the word: 
“We have now engaged three students, who 
are working beautifully. Our work prospers 
splendidly. The new students come in to our 
meetings finely. At present foreign students 
are giving talks upon the religion of Japan, 
China, and India. Fifty to seventy attend 
each meeting, and the general discussions are 
often very exciting.’’ Lawrence, Kan., writes 
“We have two student pastors, a young 
woman and a young man. Other denomina- 
tions here not only employ such helpers, but 
also engage special clergymen teachers and put 
them in a large and specially endowed home. 
These young people are a great help in inter- 
esting students, in visiting among them, in 
arranging and leading the social life of the 
church, and in taking charge of the Sunday 
evening meetings of the young people. We 
find that our influence in university circles is 
much extended through their help. The 
student problem is a peculiar one, and so far 
this is the best way we have had of getting at 
it. It is effective.” 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 

The regular meeting of the Suffolk and 
Norfolk Branches will be held at 25 Beacon 
Street, Monday, February 6, 1911, at eleven 
o’clock. Officers of other branches cordially 
invited. 


At Arlington Street Church, Boston, on 
Sunday, February 5, the morning service 
at eleven and the vesper service at four 
o’clock will be conducted by Rev. Albert 
P. Fitch, D.D., President of Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary. 


King’s Chapel, Sunday, February 5, at 3.30, 
Prof. J. H. Ropes. Monday, February 6, at 
2.30, Prof. J. W. Platner, Lowell Lecture, 
“The Historic Growth of Greek Christi- 
anity.” Wednesday noon service, February 
8, Rev. Edward Cummings. 


Rey. Everett D. Martin of Dixon, Ill, 
having satisfied the Committee on Fellow- 
ship of the Western States, is hereby com- 
mended to our ministry and churches. Fel- 
lowship granted Jan. 23, 1911. W. H. 
Pulsford, Florence Buck, Ernest C. Smith, 
Committee. 
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The Cambridge Association of Ministers 
will meet at 546 Main Street, Woburn, Mon- 
day, February 6, Rev. H. C. Parker, host. 
Luncheon at 1. Subject of paper, “With 
Dante in Heaven.”’ w Train for Woburn leaves 
the North Station at 12. ‘Trolley leaves 
Sullivan Square once in fifteen minutes. 
George Hale Reed, Scribe. 


Churches. 


DORCHESTER (Boston), Mass.—First Par- 
ish of Dorchester, Rev. Roger §. Forbes: 
The Dorchester Beacon, in a recent issue, 
refers to the decision of Mr.{ Forbes to con- 
tinue pastor of this society as gratifying 
news to the public at large as well as to the 
members of this parish, as Mr. Forbes has 
won a warm place in the hearts of the citi- 
zens during the few years he has been here. 
He is a forceful and energetic preacher and 
has lent his services whenever and wherever 
they have been required in assisting local 
work. ‘The First Parish has had a long line 
of eminent ministers, and nearly all of them 
have occupied the pulpit for terms of many 
years. In selecting a minister, the parish 
has always used the greatest care and judg- 
ment, and the result has been the long line 
of successful and eminent ministers from the 
organization of the parish nearly three 
hundred years ago. When Rev. Mr. Forbes 
received a call, the members of his parish 
were much grieved, lest he should accept 
it. All sorts of expressions of confidence 
were sent to Mr. Forbes by the various 
societies connected with the parish as well as 
by individuals. He thought the matter 
over carefully, and his decision to remain in 
Dorchester will be well received, not only 
by his parishioners, but by many others. 
Had he gone, his loss would have been a 
distinct one to the entire district. 


Cutcaco, Iny.—Third Unitarian Church: 
On Sunday, January 22, Rev. M. Rowena 
Morse entered upon the duties of this pastor- 
ate. Of the opportunity offered, the editor of 
Unity says that it is larger, perhaps, than any 
previously open to a woman minister to 
prove her ability in a metropolitan pulpit. 
Miss Morse has had an interesting career thus 
far, has won academic homors in Anerica and 
in Europe, has served an efficient apprentice- 
ship as pastor of the Unitarian churches in 
Geneva, Ill., Keokuk, Ia., and Kenosha, Wis. 
The Third Unitarian Church has had a long. 
line of conspicuously able ministers, among 
whom were Carleton Staples, M. J. Savage, 
E. P. Powell, J. Vila Blake, and, lately, Prof. 
George B. Foster of the University of Chicago 
has occupied the pulpit most acceptably. 
The city papers give Miss Morse cordial 
welcome. 


GREEN Hargor, Mass.—Grace Chapel So- 
ciety, Rev. George Lincoln Mason: ‘The Al- 
liance Branch observed its tenth anniversary 
in the Parish House, Wednesday, January 18. 
Twenty-four were present. A fine dinner was 
served at 12.30, followed at two o’clock by 
a programme. In the absence of the presi- 
dent, Miss Edith E. Bryant, the vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. George L. Mason, presided. 
There was an address of welcome by the 
minister of the society. A letter from Mrs. 


Deaths. 


~ BARKER.—At Bangor, Me., Jan. x, 1911, Sarah C. 
Barker. 
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Mary T. Whitney, a former minister of the 
society and president of the Alliance, was 
read; also one from Rev. Herbert Whitney, 
one from the Elizabeth (N.J.) Branch, and 
one from Miss Bryant, the absent president 
Mrs. Lizzie M. Peterson, secretary, gave a 
report of the first meeting and of some of 
the work accomplished in the past ten years. 
Mrs. Mason read an original story; and Mrs. 
Frances M. Gibbs of Brockton, a former di- 
rector, gave a very pleasing address. The 
meeting closed with the singing of America. 
The Alliance, organized with sixteen mem- 
bers, has grown, so that to-day we have 
thirty-six enrolled, working together for the 
upbuilding of our little church and looking 
forward that 1911 may be the best year yet 
in the history of the Alliance and society. 


KaLaMazoo, Micu.—The People’s Church: 
The church severed with regret its official 
relations with Dr. Joseph P. MacCarthy, its 
minister for the past five years, who ac- 
cepted a call from the First Parish, Waltham, 
Mass. During these five years 139 names 
have been added to the membership, among 
this number being four members of the 
present board of trustees, the present Sunday- 
school superintendent, the president of the 
Young People’s Society, and many others 
active in good works. Dr. MacCarthy has 
not only done much for the advancement of 
the church, but has been identified with 
nearly every public movement and has 
given aid in every possible way for the 
uplift of the community. They express 
their regret also in connection with the loss 
of Dr. MacCarthy’s family and especially 
Mrs. MacCarthy, who has taken an active 
and conscientious part in the church work 
and endeared herself to every one. At 
the farewell reception a large number of the 
prominent business and professional men 
of the city were in attendance. The cordial 
relations existing between this church and 
other denominations is very gratifying. 
The People’s Church is institutional and 
is open and at work every day in the week. 
It has undertaken to meet many of the social 
service demands and has been successful in 
whatever it has undertaken. All branches 
of the work are prospering, and, while the loss 
of Dr. MacCarthy to the church and com- 
munity is great, nevertheless it is with 
visions of wider and increased usefulness 
that the church faces the future. 


REVERE, Mass.—First Unitarian Society: 
Rev. Mary L. Leggett will be installed on 
Tuesday evening, February 7, and all friends 
are cordially invited. With the addition 
of appropriate music the programme will 
be as follows: Invocation, Rev. Benjamin R. 
Bulkeley; Scripture reading, Rev. Florence 
Kollock Crooker, who will read also the instal- 
lation hymn, written by Miss Sara Hastings 
of Revere, for the occasion; prayer of instal- 
lation, Rev. Al-red Manchester of Salem; 
charge and right hand of fellowship, Rev. 
Edward Hale; sermon, Dean Fenn of Har- 
vard Divinity School; address to the people, 
Rev. E. T. Prescott of Sanford, Me.; wel- 
come of the church, chairman of Parish 
Committee; reply by the minister, Rev. 
Mary L. Leggett. 


Personals. 


Rev. George Willis Cooke spoke before the 
Christian Socialist Fellowship last Sunday’on 
“Classes and Class Consciousness.’’ “Mr. 
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Cooke told of the origin of castes and classes 
in history and predicted the ending of class 
distinction through the gradual application 
of the co-operative principle. Next Sunday 
Mr. Cooke’s subject will be ‘‘ The Rise of the 
Exploited.”” Room 312, Pierce Building, 
Copley Square, at 3 P.M. 


Tiger SeHie ment, 


The American Society for Judicial Settle- 
ment of International Disputes has for its aim 
and purpose not merely the creation of a per- 
manent tribunal for the judicial settlement of 
international controversies, but also the crea- 
tion of public sentiment both at home and 
abroad in order to compel nations to submit 
their international disputes susceptible of 
judicial determination to a permanent inter- 
national court. 

The proposed international tribunal is to be 
composed of judges who have already had 
judicial experience or who are lawyers of 
standing and approved training. The court 
is to be established at The Hague and is to be 
permanent; that is to say, it is either to be 
permanently in session at The Hague, or so 
permanently composed that its judges may 
assemble in order to decide promptly and 
impartially any case submitted to its con- 
sideration of which it has jurisdiction, 
either by a general treaty of arbitration or 
by special agreement of the litigating na- 
tions. 

The proposed court differs radically from 
the so-called permanent court of The Hague 
and has, indeed, little in common with it. 
The Society does not, however, desire to re- 
place the alleged Permanent Court of Arbi- 
tration, but to create in addition thereto a 
truly permanent tribunal. The name “Per- 
manent Court of Arbitration” as applied to 
the institution existing at The Hague has 
been a source of confusion and misunder- 
standing, because it is not a court in the 
judicial sense of the word, nor is it perma- 
nent. It is at most a panel of judges from 
which a temporary tribunal may be created 
for the trial and determination of a par- 
ticular case submitted. 

Nevertheless, the creation of the so-called 
Permanent Court of The Hague marks a great 
era in progress; for each nation agreed to 
nominate, and has actually nominated, not 
more than four persons for a period of six 
years who are considered by the appointing 
powers to be qualified as judges to pass upon 
international controversies. But these pro- 
spective judges remain in their home coun- 
tries: they do not reside at The Hague. To 
constitute a temporary tribunal for the trial 
of an individual case it is necessary to select 
from this large list of judges the requisite 
number varying from 5 to 3, a proceeding 
which is shown by experience to be attended 
with difficulties involving delay and many 
embarrassments. In addition to the delay 
and other difficulties the expenses of the 
proceeding, including the organization of 
the Court, the travelling expenses of the 
judges and their honorarium, are paid by 
the litigating nations, so that the cost in- 
volved in the trial of any case, through the 
necessity of creating a special court for its 
determination, is so excessive as to deter 
many litigants from submitting controversies 
to it. There is still a graver objection to 
the so-called Permanent Court of Arbitra- 
tion at The Hague which appears from even 
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a casual examination of the list of judges; 
for they are, for the most part, diplomats by 
profession, and they naturally decide ques- 
tions submitted to them by the standards 
of their profession. The decision is thus 
likely to be a compromise instead of the cold 
and passionless application of a principle 
of law to the facts involved in the controversy. 

The proposed new international tribunal 
is free from these objections and has many 
positive advantages to commend it. In the 
first place, it is permanently constituted, 
whether or not the individual judges reside at 
The Hague or are summoned when a case 
arises. Secondly, it is composed of judges 
who bring to the determination of the case 
the standards of judges and the legal attain- 
ments of the bar. Thirdly, the expenses of 
the court other than the individual expenses 
of the litigants are borne by the family of 
nations, not by the parties in controversy. 

JAMES BROWN ScorTr. 


Rev. Edward B. Fairchild. 


Rev. Edward B. Fairchild, who died 
Saturday, January 21, at the home of his 
daughter, Mrs. W. F. Tyler, in Lunenberg, 
was born in Sunderland, Sept. 15, 1835. 
His education was obtained in his native 
town, and he taught school in that vicinity 
for several terms. He studied theology at 
Meadville Seminary, Meadville, Pa., and 
was ordained to the Unitarian ministry and 
pastor of the church at Sterling in 1860. 
In 1861 he accepted the chaplaincy of the 
Thirty-Fourth Massachusetts Regiment, and 
went to the front, remaining a year, when he 
resigned and entered the service of the 
Sanitary Commission, in which he served 
till the close of the war, mostly in Virginia. 

After the war he resumed his pastorate 
at Sterling. The year 1867 he spent as 
pastor of the church at Whately, and he 
then went to Stoneham as pastor of a new 
church society. During the eighteen years 
that he continued as its pastor the society 
greatly increased in membership and erected 
a church. He resigned this pastorate in 
1885 and engaged in the book agency business, 
still residing at Stoneham till 1897, when he 
removed to Shirley, where he had bought a 
farm, and where he lived till September, 
1909. He was a Mason and a past com- 
mander of Hugh de Payens Commandery, 
Knights Templars of Melrose. He was also 
a member of the Grand Army of the Republic 
post at Stoneham. 


“The Carol’? Wanted. 


Rey. Arthur H. Sargent of Eugene, Ore., 
will be glad to receive thirty copies of Mr. 
Wendte’s ‘The Carol.” Any one having 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 

The Unitarian Children's Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
ee: 

children cared for i ivate families i 
with the easel ofice ¥ iii ¢ families in close relations 
pplications solicited from families within f i 
ooo on = take yey to board - eee 
litional donations an: eeded 
meet increasing demands, eapigitr: 7 
Henry M. Williams, President, 
Rev. C. R. Eliot, Sec’y. Wm.'H. Slocum, Treas. 
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these to spare and willing to send them to 
Mr. Sargent will be contributing toward a 
good work. Wiiiiam I. LAWRANCE. 


The Tuckerman School. 


Dr. Mitchell’s illustrated lectures on Pal- 
estine at 11 on February 3 and February 10 
will close the series. The gift of this de- 
lightful series of lectures from a friend to the 
school is one much appreciated. 

Miss Poor’s second lecture on ‘‘ The Sunday- 
school Kindergarten”’ on Saturday, February 
4, at 10.30, should be heard by all who are 
teaching little children in the Sunday-school. 

On Thursday, February 9, the class will 
visit a dental clinic at the hospital on Long- 
wood Avenue. ‘This is through the courtesy 
and under direction of Dr. J. G. W. Werner, 
whose lecture last week on “‘ Dental Hygiene”’ 
was so instructive. 


Women Ministers. 


The women ministers of Boston and vicinity 
are holding their regular business meetings 
this season as formerly, organizing, first, the 
memorial meeting in memory of the founder 
of their conference and its late beloved pres- 
ident, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, held Oct. 6, 
1910, in the Second Unitarian Church, Copley 
Square, Boston, when a goodly number of rep- 
resentatives of the conference were present. 
The organization included women from the 
Unitarian and Universalist denominations 
largely. Rev. Florence K. Crooker, presi- 
dent. The next meeting will be at Mrs. 
Anna Peabody’s, ‘‘ The Cabot,’’ Mt. Vernon 
Street, Boston, Monday, February 6, at 11 
A.M, There will be a paper on ‘‘ The Fellow- 
ship for Social Justice,’ by Mrs. Lillian Saxe 
Holmes, 


Isles of Shoals Reunion. 


A cordial invitation in extended to all the 
friends of the Shoals to join in the Fourth 
Annual Reunion, which will take place at 
the South Congregational Church, on Satur- 
day, February 11, at twelve o’clock. 

Luncheon will be served at one o’clock, 
and after a short interval of informal socia- 
bility, during which it is hoped to have the 
pleasure of singing by the quartette, Mr. 
Albert S. Parsons, the toastmaster, will in- 
troduce the following speakers: Rev. Samuel 
A. Eliot, Rev. Frank L. Phalen, Miss Mary 
Lawrance, and Mr. W. W. Peck. 

Tickets, at seventy-five cents each, may be 
obtained of Miss Caroline S. Burrage, Room 
10, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 

Invitations to this meeting have been sent 
to all those whose names and addresses are 
registered at headquarters. ° 

If any Shoals friend fails to receive the 
invitation, the mame and complete address 
should be sent in at once, to avoid further 
omission. 


Greater Boston Federation. 


An interesting movement was started last 
summer, and organized in the fall, to federate 
the churches and religious organizations of 
Greater Boston for civic, moral, and religious 
work. Rev. George L. Paine of Dorchester 
is president and Rev. Christopher R. Eliot, 
secretary. Eight denominations are repre- 
sented on its board of directors. Committees 
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Nature would cover them with 
Shells, like nuts, protecting from 


moisture, mildew, dirt and 


insects. 


Just so are Uneeda Biscuit protected by the 
moisture-proof, dust-proof package. It keeps 


them oven-fresh and crisp, retaining all their 
flavor and goodness till used. 


Think it over and you will always 


buy the protected kind 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 


Never Sold 
in Bulk 


have been appointed upon Legislation, Educa- 
tion, Public Amusements, Religious Census, 
Labor, Sunday Observance, Social Purity, 
Temperance, Juveniles, Housing and Health, 
Prisons, and Immigration. 

The chairmen are members of the board of 
directors, thus centralizing the work. Ex- 
perts will serve on the committees, thus con- 
necting the Federation with organizations 
already at work. The purpose of the Feder- 
ation is not so much to do original investiga- 
tion as to co-operate with such organizations 
and to bring the influence of the churches as 
a whole to bear upon city problems and work, 
Office accommodations have been secured, in 
union with the State Federation of Churches, 
at 723 Tremont Building, Boston. 

A meeting of ministers, to enlarge its mem- 
bership, will be held on Monday, February 6, 
at 2 P.M., in Pilgrim Hall, Congregational 


Building, 14 Beacon Street. Addresses will 
be made by Rev. Alexander Mann, D.D., 
Rev. Charles A. Fulton, D.D., Rev. Edward 
Cummings, and others. Unitarian ministers 
are urged to be present. 


The rapidity with which the Jewish popu- 
lation of Massachusetts is increasing and 
spreading is indicated by the fact that there 
are now one hundred and fifty places of Jewish 
worship in the State, as compared with sixty- 
six in 1900. Eighteen have been established 
within the past year. There are about ninety 
thousand Jews in Greater Boston, eight thou- 
sand in Worcester, and all the other cities and 
large towns have rapidly growing colonies. 
In Springfield the Orthodox congregation has 


‘entered upon the task of building a syna- 


gogue to cost one hundred thousand dollars. 
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Pleasantries, 


“That sentence is not incorrect,’ said 
the professor, “but it sounds odd to the 
English-speaking ear.”—Harvard Lampoon. 


In the house of a prominent Brookline 
Unitarian the small boy, aged five, was 
asked, ‘“‘Johnny, are you going to be a 
vegetarian like your nurse?” “No, I’m 
going to the church my mother goes to.” 


Just as soon as Mr. Brandeis completes 
his task of showing the railroads how to 
save $1,000,000 a day we would like to en- 
gage him to show a newspaper man how 
to live within his income.—Southern Lum- 
berman. 


“Are you having much practice now?” 
asked an old judge of a young lawyer. “Yes, 
sir, a good deal, thank you.” ‘Ah, I’m 
glad to hear it. In what line is your prac- 
tice particularly?’”’ ‘‘Well, sir, particularly 
in economy.” 


“Last Sunday,’ writes a minister, “I 
preached out of town; and at the beginning 
of the short street leading to the church 
door, I saw a post and sign: ‘No public way. 
Dangerous!’ I preached, and found that 
indeed it was not a public way.” 


A would-be author called on James T. 
Fields one day at his office in the publishing 
house of Ticknor & Fields. Evidently the 
young man did not like Mr. Fields’s appear- 
ance, for this was the conversation that took 
place: ‘‘Is this Mr. Fields?” “‘It is, sir.” 
“Mrs Jaimesucl.) Pieldstageas I am + he.’ 
“Well, then, I’d like to see Mr. Ticknor!”’ 


Old Madame Rothschild, mother of the 
mighty capitalists, attained the age of ninety- 
eight. Her wit was remarkable to the end. 
In her last illness she whispered in a sup- 
pliant tone to her physician, ‘“‘Dear doctor, 
try to do something for me.’ ‘‘Madame, 
what can I do? I cannot make you young 
again.” ‘‘No, doctor, I don’t wish to he 
young again; but I wish to continue to grow 
old.”’ 


John Wesley, though never neglectful of 
his ministerial gravity, had a good sense of 
humor. His servant, Michael Fenwick, 
complained that his name was never men- 
tioned in the published journal. Wesley, 
in the next number said: ‘Left Epworth 
with great satisfaction, and about one 
preached at Clayworth. I think none were 
unmoved but Michael Fenwick, who fell 
asleep under an adjoining hay-rick.”’ 


Several famous writers and lecturers of 
Boston were once speaking of their lecture 
experiences. Each man of the company was 
certain that he had received the smallest 
sum. But Dr. Holmes made a climax by 
saying: ‘“‘Listen, gentlemen. I had en- 
gaged to give a lecture for $5. After it was 
over, a grave-looking deacon came to me 
and said, ‘Mr. Holmes, we agreed to give 
you $5; but your talk wasn’t just what we 
expected, and I guess that tew-fifty will be 
about right.’”’ 


An English weekly offered a prize of £1 
sterling for the cleverest original anecdote 
that should be sent it, and the following 
secured the money: “I was out at a small 
dinner-party one evening, recently. A boy, 
evidently from the green-grocer’s shop, had 
been engaged to do the waiting. When he 
placed two dishes of tarts before the hostess, 
she—probably thinking it not correct to 
know what was coming—asked, ‘What are 
these, James?’ Whereupon, the boy, point- 
ing first to one dish and then to the other, 
replied, ‘Them’s a penny each, and them’s 
two for three half-pence.’’’—London Letter. 
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Abolish the Ash-Barrel. 


It’s a nuisance, a menace to 
health and a constant fire 
risk. _Adopt this modern 
Receiver for ashes and all 
cellar refuse. Fire-proof, 
sanitary, out of sight. 


as aN 
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sh with floor. 
Easy to sweep into. 


Underfloor Refuse Receiver. 


Garbage in Winter. 
The ordinary garbage can 
freezes up, and when the 
collector pounds the can 
to empty it, he ruins the 
can. This is avoided by 
using the Stephenson Under- 
ground Garbage Receiver. 
Sold direct from factory. 

Circulars of each free. 
©. H, STEPHENSON, Mfr., 
19 Farrar 8t., Lynn, Mass. 


“JUBILATE DEQ’’ HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Price, 40 cents Geo. H. Ellis Co., 
By mail, 50 cents | 272 Congress St., Boston 


Open With the Foot. 
No Freezing. No Odors. 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 60 cents per copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Antique Viewsof ye 
Towne of Boston 


BY 
JAMES H. STARK 


‘Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For sale by GEO. H, ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & GO, 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & 60., LTD. 
LONDON 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
School for Girls and Young Ladies 


Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
Telephone, 131-1 Newton West. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, anooves, us. 


A Unitarian School for both sexes. Healthfully located in 
the foothills of the White Mountains. Separate Dormi- 
tories. New Buildings. Preparatory and Business Courses. 
Certificate privileges. Social Culture. Gymnasium. Ten 
Acre Athletic Field. $250 a Year—no extras, For cata- 
logue address, THEODORE PARKER Farr, A.M., Principal. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
Rev. SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D., President, Trustees 


For Catalogue address 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students, For catalogue 
address the President, 


F. ©. SOUTHWORTH. 


The MacDuffie School 


For Girls 
Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
John MacDuttie, Ph. D. 
Mrs, John MacDuffie, A. B. 


Four attractive houses in beautiful grounds. 
Fine gymnasium, new this year, 
College preparation and entrance by cer- 


tificate. 

General high school course. Postgradu- 
ate work, 

Music and Art. 

Domestic Science. Commercial Course, 


Year book and pictures on request. 


